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From the Edinburgh Review. 


1. Des Pensées de Pascal. Rapport a L’ Acadé- 
mie Francaise sur la nécessité d'une nouvelle 
édition de cet ouvrage. Par M. V. Covsin. 
8vo. Paris: 1843. 

2. Penstes, Fragments,et Lettres de Blaise Pas- | 
cal: publiés pour la premiére fois conformément | 
aux manuscrits originaux, en grande partie 
inédits. Par M. Prosper Faverie. 2 vols. 
8vo. Paris: 1844. 


So much has been written of late years respecting 
Pascal, and so much that is worth reading, that we 
do not know that we should have been induced to 
make him the subject of present criticism, had it not 
been for the appearance of the above remarkable 
volumes of M. Faugére. 

It seems strange to say, that the most popular 
work of an author who has been dead two hundred 
years, and who has obtained a world-wide reputa- 
tion—a work which has through numberless 
editions, and been translated into most European 


fanguages—has never been published in an authen- 
tie form till now. Yet this is strictly true of the 
Pensées de Pascal. 

It is not possible to convey to the reader a just 
idea of the merits of this improved edition, or the 
circumstances which led to it, without a er 

e. 


of the more important incidents of Pascal’s li 

formal biography, however, it cannot be necessary 
to give ; for who has not read some account of the 
life of Blaise Pascal? It will be sufficient briefly 
to advert to the principal facts of this great man’s 
history, and the dates of their occurrence. 

He was born at Clermont, in Auvergne, in the 
year 1623, and died in the year 1662, at the early 
age of thirty-nine. When we think of the achieve- 
ments which he crowded into that brief s , and 
which have made his name famous to all genera- 
tions, we may well exclaim with Corneille, “* A 
peine a-t-il vécu, quel nom il a laissé !’” 

It is well known that Pascal exhibited from the 
earliest childhood the most precocious proofs of 
inventive genius, especially in the department of 
mathematics. Having, if we may believe the uni- 
versally received tradition, been willingly kept in 
ignorance of Geometry, lest his propensity in that 
direction should interfere with the prosecution of 
other branches of knowledge, his self-prompted 
genius discovered for itself the elementary truths of 
the forbidden science. At twelve years of age, he 
was surprised by his father in the act of demon- 
strating, on the pavement of an old hall, where he 
used to play, and by means of a rude diagram, 
traced by a piece of coal, a proposition which cor- 
responded to the thirty-second of the first book of 
Euelid.* At the age of sixteen, he composed a 
little tractate on the Conic Sections, which provoked 
the mingled incredulity and admiration of Des- 
cartes. At nineteen, he invented his celebrated 
arithmetical machine ; and at the age of six-and- 
twenty, he had composed the greater part of his 


* His sister, Madame Perier, has left an inte 
and circumstantial account of this matter, in the life o 
her brother. 
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mathematical works, and made those brilliant ex- 
periments in Hydrostatics and Pneumatics which 
have associated his name with those of Torricelli 
and Boyle, and ranked him amongst the figst phi- 
losophers of his age. Yet, strange to say, he now 
suddenly renounced the splendid career to which 
his genius so unequivocally invited nim, and gave 
himself up to totally different studies. This was 
principally attributable to that strong religious 
impulse which was imparted to his mind at this 
period—rendered deeper by early experience in the 
school of affliction. From the age of eighteen, he 
was a perpetual sufferer. In 1647, when only in 
his twenty-fourth year, he was attacked by paraly- 
sis. His ill health was mainly, if not wholly, ocea- 
sioned by his devotion to study ; and of him it is 
literally true, that his mind consumed his body. 

So complete was his abandonment of science, 
that he never returned to it but on one memorable 
oceasion, and then only for a short interval. We 
allude, of course, to the remarkable problems which 
he solved respecting the curve called the Cycloid. 
The accounts which have been transmitted to us by 
his sister, of the manner in which these investiga- 
tions were suggested and completed—accounts 
which are authenticated by a letter of his own to 
Fermat—strongly impress us with the vigor and 
brilliancy of his genius. We are assured that, after 
long abandonment of mathematics, his attention was 
directed to this subject by a casual train of thought 
suggested in one of the many nights which pain 
made sleepless. The thoughts thus suddenly orig- 
inated, his inventive mind rapidly pursued to all the 
brilliant results in which they terminated; and in 
the brief space of eight days the investigations were 
completed. Partly in compliance with the fashion 
of the age, and partly from the solicitation of his 
friend the Duke de Roannes, he concealed for a 
time the discoveries at which he had arrived, and 
offered the problems for solution to all the math- 
ematicians of Europe, with a first and second prize 
to successful candidates. If no solution were of- 
fered in three months, Pascal promised to furnish 
his own. Several were forwarded, but as none, 
in the estimation of the judges, completely fulfilled 
the conditions of the challenge, Pascal redeemed 
his pledge by publishing his own, under the name 
of Amos Dettonville—an anagram of Louis de 
Montalte, the name under which the ‘ Provincial 
Letters” had appeared. This was in 1658-9, 
when he was thirty-six years of age. 

With this brief exception, Pascal may be said to 
have practically abandoned science from the age of 
twenty-six. Yet he did not at once become a reli- 
gious recluse. For some years he lived a cheerful, 
and even gay, though never a dissipated life, in 
Paris, in the centre of literary and polite society, 
loved and admired by a wide + o a and 
especially by his patron, the Duke de Roannes. 
To the ceneuipliched sister of this nobleman, M. 
Faugére conjectures (as we think plausibly) that 

was secretly attached, but, from timidity and 
humility, “‘ never told his love.’’ Perhaps, in part, 
from the melancholy which this hopeless attach- 
ment inspired, but certainly much more in conse- 
quence of the deeper religious convictions, produced 

















by a memorable escape from an appalling death, in 
1654, his indifference to the world increased ; and 
he at length sought for solitude at Port Royal, 
already endeared to him by the residence there of 
his sister Jacqueline. 

Here it is well known he produced his immortal 
** Provincial Letters ;”’ and, when death cut short 
his brief career, was meditating an extensive work 
on the fundamental truths of religion—especially 
on the existence of God and the evidences of Chris- 
tianity—for the completion of which he would have 
required ‘* ten years of health and leisure.’’ An 
outline of the work had been sometimes (and on one 
occasion somewhat fully) imparted in conversation 
to his friends, but no part of it was ever completed. 
Nothing was found after his death but detached 
** Thoughts” (interspersed with some on other sub- 
jects) on the principal topics appropriated to such a 
work. They were the stones of which the building 
was to have consisted, many of them unhewn, and 
some few such as the builder, had he lived, would 
no doubt have laid aside. The form in which the 
thoughts were put together comported but too well 
with their fragmentary character. It appears that 
he did not even use a commonplace book; but 
when, after profound meditation, any thought struck 
him as worth recording, he hastily noted it on any 
scrap of paper that came to hand, often on the 
backs of old letters ; these he strung together on a 
file, or tied up in bundles, and left them till better 
health and untroubled leisure should permit him to 
evoke a new creation out of this chaos. It is a 
wender, therefore, that the Pensées of Pascal have 
come down to us at all. Never, surely, was so 
age a freight committed to so crazy a bark. 

he sibyl herself was not more careless about 
those leaves on which she inscribed her prophetic 
truths, than was Pascal about those which contained 
the results of his meditations. Of these results, 
however, we are in part defrauded, by something 
far worse than either She fragility of the materials 
on which they are inscribed, or their utter want of 
arrangement. Many of the ‘* Thoughts” are them- 
selves only half developed ; others, as given us in 
the literal copy of M. Faugére, break off in the 
middle of a sentence, even of a word. Some cas- 
ual interruption—frequently, no doubt, some parox- 
ysm of pain, to which the great author, in his latter 
years, was incessantly subject—broke the thread of 
thought, and left the web imperfect forever. 

It is humiliating to think of the casualties which, 
possibly in many cases, have robbed posterity of 
some of the most precious fruits of the meditations 
of the wise; perhaps arrested trains of thought 
which would have expanded into brilliant theories 
or d discoveries ;—trains which, when the 
genial moment of inspiration has passed, it has 
been found impossible to recall; or which, if re- 
called up to the point at which they were broken 
off, terminate only in a wall of rock, in which the 
mountain path, which had been before so gins! 
seen, exists no longer. It is humiliating to thin 
that a fit of the toothache, or a twinge of the gout, 
might have thus arrested—no mote to return—the 
‘opening germ of conjecture, which led on to the 
discovery of the Differential Calculus, or the The- 
ory of Gravitation. The condition of man, in this 


respect, affords, indeed, one striking proof of that 
combined ‘‘ greatness and misery’’ of his nature, on 
which Pascal so profoundly meditated. It is won- 
‘derful that'a being, such as he, should achieve so 
much ; it is humiliating that he must depend on 
such casualties for success. 


the precarious 
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control which even the greatest men have over 
their own minds, Pascal himself strikingly says— 
“* The mind of this sovereign of the world is not so 
independent as not to be discomposed by the first 
tintamarre that may be around him. It does not 
need the roar of artillery to hinder him from think- 
ing ; the creaking of a vane or a pulley will answer 
the purpose. not surprised that he reasons il] 
just now ; a fly is buzzing in his ears—it is amply 
sufficient to render him ineapable of sound delibera- 
tion. If you wish to discover truth, be pleased to 
chase away that insect who holds his reason in 
check, no | troubles that mighty intellect which 
governs cities and kingdoms! Le plaisant dieu que 
voila! O ridicolosissimo eroe !*** 

On the imperfect sentences and _half-written 
words, which are now printed in the volumes of M. 
Faugére, we look with something like the feelings 
with which we pore on some half-defaced inscrip- 
tion on an ancient monument—with a strange com- 
mixture of curiosity and veneration; and, whilst 
we wonder what the unfinished, sentences ma 
mean, we mourn over the malicious accident whic 
has, perhaps, converted what might have been an 
aphorism of profoundest importance into a series of 
unmeaning ci One of the last things, as- 
suredly, which we should think of doing with such 
fragments, would be to attempt to alter them in any 
way ; least of all, to supplement them, and to di- 
vine and publish Paseal's meaning. There have 
been learned men, who have given us supplements 
to the lost pieces of some ancient historians ; erudite 
Freinsheimiuses, who hand us a huge bale of indif- 
ferent Latin, and beg us only to think it Livy's 
lost Decades. But what man would venture to 
supplement Pascal? Only such, it may be sup- 
posed, as would feel no scruple in scouring an 
antique medal, or a worthy successor of those 
monks who obliterated manuscript pieces of Cicero, 
that they might inscribe them with some edifying 
legend. 

Alas! more noted ip than these were scarcely 
more scrupulous in the case of Pascal. His friends 
decided that the fragments which he had left behind 
him, imperfect as they were, were far too valuable 
to be consigned to oblivion; and so far all the 
world will agree with them. If, further, they had 
selected whatever appeared in any degree coherent, 
and printed these verbatim et literatim, in the best 
order they could devise, none would have censured, 
and al] would have thanked them. But they did 
much more than this ; or rather, they did both much 
more and much less. They deenizd it not suffi- 
cient to give Paseal’s remains with the statement, 
that they were but fragments; that many of the 
thoughts were very imperfectly developed; that 
none of them had had the advantage of the author’s 
pe ae a for any deficiencies with which 
the world would have been fully satisfied ; but they 
ventured upon mutilations and alterations of a most 
unwarrantable description. In innumerable in- 
stances, they changed words and phrases ; in many 
others, they left out whole paragraphs, and put a 
sentence or two of their own in the place of them ; 
they supplemented what they deemed imperfect 
with a prefatory exordium or a prefatory cenclu- 
sion, without any indication as to what were the 
respective ventures in this rare species of literary 
copartnery. It must have been odd to see this 
committee of critics sitting in judgment on Paseal’s 

* Faugére, tom. ii., p. 54. It may be r to ob- 
serve, that all our citatites from the Povcades se tele this 


new and solely authentic edition. 
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style, and deliberating with what alterations, addi- 
tions, and expurgations it would be safe to permit 
the author of the Provincial Letters to appear in pub- 
lic. Arnaald, Nicole, and the Duke Roannes 
were certainly no ordinary men; but they were no 
more capable of divining the thoughts which Pas- 
cal had not expressed, or of improving the style 
where he had expressed them, than of completing 
a sketch of Raphael. 

it appears that, large as was the editorial discre- 
tion they assumed, or rather, large as was their 
want of all discretion, they had contemplated an 
enterprise still more audacious—nothing Jess than 
that of completing the entire work which Pascal 
had projected—partly out of the materials he had 
left, and partly from what their own ingenuity 
might supply. It even appears that they had actu- 
ally commenced this heterogeneous structure ; and 
an amusing account has been left by M. Perier, 
both of the progress the builders of this Babel had 
made, and of the reasons for abandoning the design. 
* At fast,’ says he, “‘it was resolved to reject 
the plan, because it was felt to be admost impossible 
thoroughly to enter into the thoughts and the plan 
of the author, and, above all, of an author who was 
no more; and because it would not have been the 
work of M. Pascal, but a work altogether different 
—un ouvrage tout different!’’ Very different in- 
deed! If this natve expression had been intended 
for irony, it would have been almost worthy of 
Pascal himself. 

M. Perier also tells us, that if this plan had but 
been practicable, it would have been the most per- 
fect of all; but he candidly adds, i/ était aussi trés- 
difficile de la bien executer. But though the public 
was happily spared this fabric of porphyry and 
common brick, it will not be supposed by any 
reader of M. Cousin’s Rapport, or of M. Faugére’s 
new edition of the Pensées, that Pascal’s editors 
did not allow themselves ample license. ‘ Fn 
effet,’ says the former, “‘ toutes les infidélités qu’il 
est possible de concevoir, s’'y rencontrent—omis- 
sions, suppositions, altérations.” * * * * * * 
** J'ai donné «des échantillons nombreux de tous les 
genres d’altérations—altérations de mots, altérations 
de tours, altérations de phrases, suppressions, sub- 
Stitutions, additions, compositions arbitraires et 
absurdes, tant6t d’un paragraphe, tantét d’un chap> 
itre entier, 4 l'aide de phrases et de paragraphes 
étrangers les uns aux autres, et, qui pis est, décom- 
positions plus arbitraires encore et vraiment incon- 
cevables de chapitres qui, dans le manuscrit de 
Pascal, se présentaient parfaitement liés dans toutes 
jeurs parties et aseteadbment travaillés.’’* 

Subsequent editors have taken similar liberties, 
if not so flagrant. While the original editors left 
out many es, from fear of the Jesuits, Con- 
dorcet, in his edition, omitted many of the most 
devout sentiments and expressions, under the influ- 
ence of a very different feeling. Infidelity, as well 
aS superstition, has its bigots, who would be well 
—— to have their inder crpurgatorius also.} 

nhappy Paseal! Between his old editors and his 


new, he seemed to be in the condition of the perse- 
* Rapport, Avant-Propos, pp. ii., ix. 


t “Condorcet, par un préjugé contraire, supprima les 
passages empreints d’un sentiment de piété ou d’éléva- 
tion mystique. * * * Par exemple, on ne retrouve 
pas, dans |’édition de Condoreet, ces pages ravissantes 
od Pascal, pénétrant dans les plus hautes régions du 
Spiritualisme Chrétien, caractérise la grandeur de la 
sainteté et de la charité, comparég a la eur de la 

missance et & celle de l'esprit.”—Favctne, Introduc- 
p. xxix. 
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cuted bigamist in the fable, whose elder wife would 
have robbed him of all his black hairs, and his 
younger of the grey. Under such opposite editing, 
it is hard to say what might not at last have disap- 


It had, as we have stated, been long felt that 
no thoroughly trustworthy edition of Pascal's 
“* Thoughts’? had yet been published; that none 
knew what was precisely his, and what was not. 
M. Cousin, in the valuable work from which we 
have just quoted, demonstrated the necessity of a 
new edition founded upon a diligent collation of 
original manuscripts. This task M. Faugére has 
performed with incredible industry and exactitude, 
in the two volumes mentioned at the head of the 
present article. We must refer the reader to his 
interesting ‘Introduction’ for the proof of this 
statement. There he has given the details of his 
editorial labors. Suffice it to say, that every acces- 
sible source of information has been carefully ran- 
sacked; every fragment of manuscript, whether 
in Pascal’s own hand, or in that of members of his 
family, has been diligently examined; and every 
page offers indications of minute attention, even to 
the most trivial verbal differences. Speaking of 
the Autograph MS., preserved in the Royal Library 
at Paris, a folio into which the original loose leaves 
are pasted, or, when written on both sides, care- 
fully let into the page—encadrés—he says, ‘‘ We 
have read, or rather studied, this MS. page by 
page, line by line, syllable by syllable, from the 
beginning to the end; and, with the exception of 
some words which are illegible, it has passed en- 
tire into the present edition.’’ As the public, in 
the former editions, did not exactly know what was 
Pascal's and what was not, M. Faugére has been 
compelled to do what, under other circumstances, 
it would not have been desirable, and indeed hardly 
just, to do—what, indeed, any author of reputation 
would vehemently protest against in his own case. 
He has been obliged to give every fragment, how- 
ever imperfect, literatim et verbatim. The extracts, 
as we have said, often terminate in the middle of a 
sentence, sometimes even of a word. As M. Vinet 
has justly observed, in relation to this feature of M. 
Faugére’s labors, Pascal himself would hardly 
have been satisfied ‘‘ with either his old editors or 
the new.’’ At the same time, it must be confessed, 
that, apart from this circumstance, it is deeply 
interesting to contemplate the first rude forms of 
profound or brilliant thought, as they presented 
themselves to the ardent mind of Paseal. This M. 
Faugére has often enabled us to do, more espec- 
ially in the singular collection of the rough noies 
for the ‘* Provincial Letters.""—(Tom. i., pp. 293- 
314.) It is like looking at the first sketch of a 
great painting of Raphael; or, as M. Vinet ob- 
serves, ‘‘ we are taken into the great sculptor’s 
studio, and behold him at work, chisel in hand.” 

M. Cousin, we should think, must be satisfied 
with the accuracy and completeness of this edition ; 
and also of the insufficiency of his own argument 
that Pascal was jn fact a “‘ universal sceptic,”” who 
embraced the truths of religion, not as a hypocrite, 
indeed, but in the exercise of a blind faith—in fact, 
in a sort of paroxysm of despair; or because he 
believed, that what he had proved false in physics 
was still true in morals, ‘‘ that nature abhors a 
vacuum.”” M. Cousin, in part, founds his theory 
on the fact, that the first editors had tamed down 
some of the more startling statements of Pascal, and 
omitted others ; and thata new edition would reveai 
the sceptic in his full dimensions, He must now, 
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In one respect, his genius strongly resembled that 
of a recent subject of our criticism—Leibnitz. His 
was one of the rare minds, apparently adapted, 
almost in equal measure, to the successful pursuit 
of the most diverse departments of calenate and 
science—of mathematics and physics—of metaphys- 
ies and criticism. Great as was his versatility, it 
may be doubted, whether in that respect he did not 
yield somewhat to Leibnitz, as also in his powers of 
acquisition, and most assuredly in the extent of his 
knowledge. It is not, however, to be forgotten, 
that he died at little more than half the age of the 
veteran philosopher of Germany ; and that there can 
be no doubt that, for his years, his attainments were 
very extensive. Still it is true, that that perfectly 
unique characteristic of Leibnitz—his equal aptitude 
and appetite for reading and thinking, for the accu- 
mulation of knowledge and for original speculation 
could never have been in the same degree a charac- 
teristic of Pascal ; and still less in such amazingly 
diversified directions. Pascal followed in this re- 
spect the predominant law of all very inventive 
minds. He was fonder of thought than of books— 
of meditation than of acquisition. Even this ten- 
dency of mind manifested itself withia a more re- 
stricted sphere ; ample enough, it is trae—that of 
o Leibnitz, jurispru- 
tory, and antiquities were nearly as famili 


ony and theology. 


ence, 
as these. 

Bat if the character of Pascal’s genius was less 
excursive than that of Leibnitz, and the literary ele- 
ment in it far less active, these points of inferiority 
were amply compensated by a superiority in other 
qualities, in which there can be no comparison 
between them. In inventiveness, they may perhaps 
have been equal—but even here, only in mathemat- 
ies ; in moral science—the science of mang—we 
know of nothing out of Bacon, who may be said to 
set all comparison at defiance—certainly nothing im 
Leibnitz, that will bear comparison in depth, 
subtlety, and comprehensiveness, with some of the 
** Thoughts” of Pascal. But, in another character- 
istic of true genius—and which, for want of another 
name, we must call felicity—neither Leibnitz, nor, 
we might almost affirm, any one else, can, in the full 
import of the term, be compared with Pascal. 
Endowed with originality the most active and vari- 
ous, all that he did was with grace. Full of depth, 
subtlety, brilliancy, both his thoughts and the man- 
ner in which he expresses them are also full of 
beauty. His just image is that of the youthful ath- 
lete of Greece, in whom was seen the perfection of 
physical beauty and physical strength; in whom 
every muscle was developed within the just limits 
calculated to secure a symmetrical development of 
all ;—the result of the whole being the largest pos- 
sible amount of power and flexibility in union. 

In all the manifestations of Pascal’s mind, this 
rare felicity is exuberantly displayed ;—in the happy 
methods by which he lighted on truth and pursued 
scientific discovery ; in the selection and arrange- 
ment of topics in all his compositions; in the pecu- 
liar delicacy of his wit—so strongly contrasted with 
all the ordinary exhibitions of that quality of mind, 





his scientific writings, we seem to discern the 
traces of this felicity almost equally in the matter 
and the form. In relation to the former, there is 
probably a little illusion practised upon us. In read- 
ing his uniformly elegant and perspicuous exposition 
of his own scientific discoveries, we are apt to un- 
derrate the toil and intellectual struggles by which 
he achieved them. We know that they were, and 
must have been, attended with much of both—nay, 
that his shattered health was the penalty of the 
intensity of his studies. Still, it is hardly possible 
to read his expositions without having the impres- 
sion that his discoveries resembled a species of 
inspiration ; and that his mind followed out the first 
germinant thought to its consequences, with more 
ease and rapidity than is usually txemplified. We 
ean scarcely imagine it would have been necessary 
for him to have undergone the frightful toils of 
Kepler, had he been led into the same track of dis- 
coveries. And, in fact, whatever illusion his ease 
and elegance of manner may uce, we know that 
his achievements were rapidly completed. It was 
so with the problems on the Cycloid ; it was so with 
his discoveries in Pneumatics and Hydrostatics. In 
fact, though his Traité de I’ Equilibre des Liqueurs, 
and that De la Pesanteur de Air were not com- 
posed till 1653, they seem to have heen only another 
form of the treatise he promised in his Nouvelles 
jences touchant le Vide, published in 1647; 
of which that tract was avowedly an abridge- 
ment. Indeed, as already said, P had nearly 
quitted these investigations before the completion of 
his twenty-sixth year. 

There was no scientific subject which Pascal 
touched in which the felicity of his genius—the 
promptitude and brilliancy of his mind—did not 
shine forth. We see these qualities eminently dis- 
played in his Traité du Triangle Arathmétique—in 
the invention and construction of his Arithmetical 
Machine—in the mode of solving the problems re- 

ing the Cycloid, ia which, while employing 
Cavalieri’s ‘‘ Method of Indivisibles,”’ he proposes 
to remove the principal objection which had been 
made to it, by conceptions which bring him within 
a step of the Fluxions of Newton, and the Calculus 
of Leibnitz. The same qualities of mind are emi- 
nently = ed in the manner in which he estab- 
lishes the hy ic paradox ; and generally in the 
ae detailed in the Nowvelles 7 q 

the other connected pieces ;—most of al] in that 
celebrated Crucial experiment on the Puy-de-Déme, 
by which he lastingly decided the cause of the sus- 
pension of the mercury in the barometrical tube. 
As there are few things recorded in the history of 
science more happily ingenious than the conception 
of this experiment, so never was there anythin 
more pleasantly naive, than the manner in whic 
he proposes it, in his letter to M. Perier. ‘‘ You 
doubtless see,’’ says he, ‘‘ that this experiment is 
decisive of the question ; and that if it happen that 
the mercury shall stand lower at the top then at the 
bottom of the mountain, (as | have many reasons 
for thinking, although all those who have meditated 
on this subject are of a contrary opinion,) it will 
necessarily follow that the weight and pressure of 
the air are the sole cause of this suspension of the 
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mercury, and not the horror of a vacuum; since it 
is very certain, that there is much more air to press 
at the base than on the summit of the mountain; 
while, on the other hand, we surely cannot say, that 
nature abhors a vacuum more at the bottom of a 
mountain than on the top of it!’’* 

The usual felicity of his style is seen throughout 
his philosophical as well as his other works. They 
appear to us to the highest merit which can 
belong to scientific composition. It is true that, in 
his purely mathemats ena = pa from the 
defective notation of his age—itself a result of the 
want of that higher Calculus, which was reserved 
for Newton and Leibnitz—he is often compelled to 
adopt a more prolix style of demonstration than 
would have been subsequently necessary ; but even 
here, and still more in all the heme which relate 
to natural philosophy, his style is strikingly con- 
trasted with the clumsy expression of the generality 
of contemporary writers. His fragments abound in 
that perspicuous elegance which the French denom- 
inate by the expressive word neiteté. The arran 
ment of thought and the turn of expression are alike 
beautiful. Probably no one ever knew so well 
when to stay his hand. 

But it is, of course, in his writings on moral and 
critical subjects in which we should chiefly expect 
this felicity to appear; and here we may well say, 
in the eloquent language of M. Faugére, it is a 
“style grand sans exagération, partout rempli 
d'émotion et contenu, vif sans turbulence, person- 
nel sans pédanterie et sans amour-propre, superbe 
et modeste tout-ensemble ;’’ or, as he elsewhere 
expresses it, ‘‘ tellement identifié avec lame de 
l'éerivain qu’il n'est que la pensée elle-méme, parée 
de sa chaste nudité comme une statue antique.” 
By the confession of the first French critics, the 
Lettres Provinciales did more than any other com- 
position to fix the French language. On this point, 
the suffrages of all the most competent judges—of 
Voltaire and Bossuet, D’Alembert and Condorcet 
—are unanimous. ‘‘ Not a single word occurs,” 
says the first, ‘‘ partaking of that vicissitude to 
which living languages are so subject. Here, then, 
we may fix the epech when our language may be 
said to have assumed a settled form.’’—‘* The 
French language,” says D’ Alembert, ‘‘ was very far 
from being formed, as we may judge by the greater 
part of the works published at that time, and of 
which it is impossible to endure the reading. In 
the ‘ Provincial Letters,’ there is not a single, word 


* Descartes claimed the suggestion of this brilliant 
experiment. All we can say is, that Pascal, who was the 
very soul of honor, repeatedly declares, that he had med- 
itated this experiment from the very time he had verified 
Torricelli's, and only waited the opportunity of perform- 
ing it. On the other hand, Descartes was jealous of the 
discoveries of others, and, as Leibnitz truly observes, 
slow to give them all the praise and admiration which 
were their due. Withall nis great powers, he had but 
little — . It is possible that he may have 
thought of a similar experiment, and that he may have 
conferied ae the subject with Pascal ; but, if the latter 
speaks truth, it is impossible that he should not already 
have determined upon it. Indeed, it is hardly probable 
ont, pe it been originally a conception of Descartes, he 
would not have made the experiment for himself, and thus 
gained the honor undis and undivided.— Pascal was, 
in like manner, accused of having appropriated the honor 
of Torricelli’s experiments. Nothing can be more per- 
fectly beautiful than the manner in which he vindicates 
his integrity and candor, in his letter to M. de Ribeyre on 
this subject. He shows triumphantly, that, in his orig 
inal Nouvelles Expériences, he not only not claimed, 
but had most distinctly disclaimed, all credit for the 
experiments in question, and had been at much pains to 
give honor where honor was due. 





that has become obsolete ; and that book, though 
written above a century ago, seems as if it had been 
written but yesterday.’’ And as these letters were 
the first model of French prose, so they still remain 
the objects of unqualified admiration. The writings 
of Pascal have, indeed, a paradoxical destiny :— 
** flourishing in immortal youth,” all that time can 
do is to superadd to the charms of perpetual beauty 
the veneration which belongs to age. His style 
cannot grow old. 

When we reflect on the condition of the language 
when he appeared, this is truly wonderful. It was 
but partially reclaimed from barbarism—it was still 
an imperfect instrument of genius. He had no 
adequate models—he was to create them. Thus 
to seize a language in its rude state, and compel it, 
in spite of its hardness and intractability, to become 
a malleable material of thought, is the peculiar char- 
acteristic of the highest species of mind: nothing 
but the intense fire of genius can fuse these hetero- 
geneous elements, and mould them into forms of 
beauty. Asa proof, it may be remarked, that none 
but the highest genius has ever been equal to this 
task. Genius of less than the first order will often 
make improvements in the existing state of a lan- 
guage, and give it a perceptible impulse: but none 
but the most creative and plastic power can at once 
mould a language into forms which cannot become 
obsolete ;—which remain in perpetuity a part of the 
current literature, amidst all the changes of time 
and the sudden ecaprices of fashion. Thus it re- 
quired a Luther to mould the harsh German into 
the language of his stil] unrivalled translation of 
the Scriptures ; in which, and in his vernacular 
compositions, he first fairly reclaimed his native 
language from its wild state, brought it under the 

oke, and subjected ito the purposes of literature. 
ascal was in a similar manner the creator of the 
French. Yet each performed his task in a mode 
as characteristic as the materials on which they 
operated were different. Energy was the predom- 
inant quality of Luther's genius; beauty of Pas- 
eal’s. The rugged German, under the hand of 
Luther, is compelled to yield to an irresistible ap- 
plication of force ; it is the lightning splitting oak 
and granite. The French, under that of Pascal, 
assumes forms of beauty by a still and noiseless 
movement, and as by a sort of enchantment ;—it is 
‘the west wind ungirding the bosom of the earth, 
and calling forth bud and flower at its bidding.”’ 

It may be thought strange by some that the or- 
derly employment of an unformed language should 
be represented, not only as so signal a triumph, but 
as an index of the highest genius. But it will not 
appear unphilosophical to those who duly consider 
the subject. If, even when language has reached 
its full development, we never see the full capacities 
of this delicate instrument put forth except by great 
genius, how can we expect it when the language is 
still imperfect? As used in this rude state, lan- 
guage resembles the harsh music of the Alpine 
horn, blown by the rude Swiss herd-boy : it is only 
when the lofty peaks around take it up that it is 
transmuted by their echoes into exquisite melody. 

The severely pure and simple taste which reigns 
in Pascal's style seems, when we reflect on those 
vices which more or less infected universal letters, 
little less than a miraculous felicity. One wonders 
by what privilege it was that he freed himself from 
the contagion of universal example, and rose so 
superior to his age. ‘Taste was yet almost unfelt ; 
each writer affected extravagance of some kind or 
other ;—strained metaphor, quaint conceits, far- 
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fetched turns of thought, unnatural constructions. 
These were the vices of the day ; not so much per- 
haps in France as in England, but to a great extent 
in both. From all these blemishes Pascal’s style 
is perfectly free; he anticipated all criticism, and 
became a law to himself. Some of his observations, 
however, show how deeply he had revolved the true 
principles of taste in pom ypen His ** thoughts” 
sur Elo et Style,* are well worth the 
perusal of every writer and speaker. In one of 
them he profoundly says, ‘‘ The very same sense 
is materially affected by the words that convey it. 
The sense receives its dignity from the words, 
rather than imparts it to them.”’ In another, he 
says, ‘* All the false beauties that we condemn in 
Cicero have their admirers in crowds.’ And, in a 
third, he admirably depicts the prevailing vice of 
strained antitheses : ‘* Those,’’ says he, ‘* who frame 
antitheses by forcing the sense, are like men who 
make false windows for the sake of symmetry. 
Their rule is not to speak justly, but to make just 
figures.” The time spent on his own compositions, 
however, shows that even such felicity as his own 
could not dispense with that toil, which is an 
essential condition of all perfect writing—indeed, of 
all human excellence ; and is one other proof of the 
extreme shallowness of that theory which would 
have us believe that to attain perfection, genius 
alone is all-sufficient. He is said, when engaged 
on his Letires Provinciales, to have sometimes 
employed twenty days in perfecting a single letter. 
nother circumstance which, as we have said, 
indicates Pascal's felicity of genius, is the peculiar 
delicacy and refinement of his wit. We say its 
delicacy and refinement, for the mere conjunction 
of great wit with great aptitude for science, we do 
not consider as a felicity peeuliar to Pascal. It is 
the character of that wit. As to the conjunction 
of distinguished wit in one or other of its many 
forms, with elevated genius, it is far too common 
to be regarded as a peculiarity of his mind. Para- 
doxica] as the statement may at first sight appear 
to many who have been accustomed to consider 
wisdom and wit as dwelling apart, we doubt 
whether there is any one attribute so common to 
the highest order of mind, whether scientific or 
imaginative, as some form or other of this quality. 
The names of Bacon, Shakspeare, Plato, 4 
Johnson, Byron, Scott, and many more, will in- 
stantly occur to the reader. It is true that the his- 
tory of the species reveals to us minds either really 
adapted so exclusively to the abstrusest branches 
of science, or so incessantly immersed in them, that, 
if they possess the faculty of wit at all, it is never 
developed. Aristotle and Newton—though some 
of the few sayings of the former which tradition 
has preserved are not a little racy—may be named 
as examples. But, in general, and the whole his- 
tory of science and literature will show, that this 
attribute, in one or other of its thousand varieties, 
has formed an almost perpetual accompaniment of 
the finest order of minds. And we may add, that, 
a priori, we should expect it to be so. That same 
activity of suggestion and aptitude for detectin 
resemblances, analogies, and differences, whic 
qualify genius for making discoveries in science, 
or, under different modifications, for evoking the 
creations of imagination, may well be supposed not 
to desert their possessor, when, for — pur- 
= and in moments of relaxation, he exercises 
imself in the detection of the analogies on which 


* Faugére, vol. i., p. 249. 





wit and drollery are founded. Yet, clear as this 
Sy ae they af aime On coats Gane 

history of genius, ite opinion has 
been, we believe, oftener enpeeane tnd the highest 
order of mind pronounced incompatible with such a 
conjunction. 

t is not, then, the activity, but the peculiar del- 
icacy of Pascal’s wit, which renders this feature of 
his genius so truly worthy of admiration ;—the 
a Ben it Reser cone rm the 
wit at age, especially amon mics, so 

nerally took the form of pate seurvility and buf- 
2 nery ; and, even when it did not sink -- low as 

at, was overgrown with e species of quaint- 
ness and affectation. Aisens, i's Dideios ven it 
found pure from one or other of these debasements. 
The wit of Pascal, on the contrary, appears even 
now exquisitely chaste and natural—attired in a 
traly Attic simplicity of form and expression. In 
one quality—that of irony—nothing appears to us 
to approach it, except what we find in the pages of 
Plato, between whom and Pascal (different, and 
even opposite, as they were in many respects) it 
were easy to trace a resemblance in other points 
besides the character of their wit. Both possessed 
surpassing acuteness and subtlety of genius in the 
department of abstract science—both delighted in 
exploring the depths of man’s mora] nature—both 
= enamored on the ideal forms of moral sub- 
imity and loveliness—both were characterized by 
eminent beauty of intellect, and both were absolute 
masters of the art of representing thought—each 
with exquisite refinement of taste, and all oo 
of language. The Grecian, indeed, posse a far 
more opulent imagination, and indulged in a more 
gorgeous style than the Frenchman; or rather, 

ato may be said to have been a master of al! 
kinds of style. His dramatic powers, however, in 
none of his Dialogues, can be greater than those 
which Pascal has displayed in his Lettres Provin- 
ciales. Nothing tr be happier for his purpose 
—that of throwing into strong light the monstrous 
errors of the system he cae ws the ma- 
chinery he has selected. e affected oe 
and naiveté of M. Montalte, in quest of information 
respecting the theological disputes of the age, and 
especially the doctrines of the Jesuits—the frank- 
ness of the worthy Jesuit Father, of whom he seeks 
instruction, and who, in the boundless admiration 
of his order, and the hope of making a convert, 


details without hesitation, or rather with triumph,. 


the admirable contrivances by which their casuists 
had, in fact, inverted every principle of morals, and 
eluded al] the obligations of Christianity—the iron- 
ical compliments of the supposed novice, intermin- 

led with objections, and slightly expressed doubts, 

elivered with an air of modest ingenuousness, which 
covets only further light—the arch simplicity with 
which he involves the good father in the most per- 
plexing dilemmas—the expressions of unsophisti- 
cated astonishment, which but prompt his stolid 
guide eagerly to make good every assertion by a 
proper array of authorities—a device whieh, as Pas- 
cal used it, converts, what would have been in 
other hands only a dull catalogue of citations, into 
a source of tual amusement—the droll conse- 
quences which, with infinite affectation of simplicity, 
he draws from the worthy father’s doctrines—the 
logical exigencies into which the latter is thrown in 
the attempt to solve them—all these things, man- 
aged as only Pascal could have managed them, 
render the book as amusing as any novel. The 
form of Letters enables him at the same time to in- 
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rse, amidst the conversations they record, the 
most eloquent and glowing invectives against the 
doctrines he exposes. Voltaire’s well-known pan- 
egyric does not exceed the truth—‘‘ That Moliére’s 
best comedies do not excel them in wit, nor the 
compositions of Bossuet in sublimity.’’ ‘ This 
work,” says D’Alembert, ‘‘is so much the more 
admirable, as Pascal, in composing it, seems to 
have theologized two things which seem not made 
for the theology of that time—language and pleas- 


antry.”’ 

The success of the work is well known. By his 
inimitable pleasantry, Pascal succeeded in makin 
even the dullest matters of scholastic theology 
Jesuistical casuistry as interesting as a comedy ; 
and, by his little volume, did more to render the 
formidable society the contempt of Europe, than 
was ever done by all its other enemies put together. 

The Jesuits had nothing for it but to inveigh 
against the letters as ‘‘ the immortal liars’’—/es 
menteurs immortelles. ‘To their charge of having 
garbled citations, and tampered with evidence to 
produce an unfair impression against the society, 
(practices utterly abhorrent from all Pascal's habits 
of mind and dispositions of heart,) he replies, with 
the characteristic boldness and frankness of his 
nature—‘‘ I was asked if I repented of having 
written Les Provinciales. I =. that, far from 
having repented, if I had to write them now, I 
would write yet more strongly. I was asked 
why I have given the names of the authors from 
whom I have taken all the abominable propositions 
I have cited. I answer, that if I lived in a city 
where there were a dozen fountains, and that I 
certainly knew that there was one which was 
poisoned, | should be obliged to advertise all the 
world to draw no water from that fountain; and as 
they might think that it was a pure imagination en 
my part, I should be obliged to name him who had 
poisoned it, rather than expose all the city to the 
danger of being poisoned by it. I was asked why 
I had employed a pleasant, jocose, and diverting 
style. I reply, that if I had written in a dogmatical 
style, it would have been only the learned who 
would have read, and they would have had no 
necessity to do it, being at least as well acquainted 
with the subject as myself: thus, I thought it a duty 
to write so as to be comprehended by women and 
men of the world, that they might know the danger 
of those maxims and propositions which were then 
universally propagated, and of which they permitted 

Ives to be so easily persuaded. 1 was asked, 
lastly, if I had myself read all the books I have 
cited. I answer, no; for in that case it would been 
necessary to have passed my life in reading very 
bad books; but I had read through the whole of 
Escobar twice, and, for the others, I caused them 
to be read by my friends. But I have never used a 
single passage without having myself read it in the 
book cited, or without having examined the subject 
on which it is adduced, or without having read 
both what precedes and what follows it, in order 
that I might not run the risk of quoting what was, 
in fact, an objection for a reply to it, which would 
have been both censurable and unjust.”’ 

The moral aspects of Pascal’s character are as 
inviting as those of his intellect: here, too, he was 
truly great. Some infirmities, indeed, he had, for 
he was no more than man; he is nevertheless one 
of the very few who as passionately pursue the 
acquisition of moral excellence, as the quest after 
speculative truth ; who, practically as well as theo- 


is not intellect, but goodness. Usually it is far 
otherwise ; there is no sort of proportion between 
the diligence and assiduity which men are ordinarily 
willing to expend on their own intellectual and 
moral culture. Even of those who are in a good 
degree under the influence of moral and religious 
principles, and whose conduct in all the more im- 
portant instances of life shows it, how few ag there 
who make that comprehensive rectitude, the obliga- 
tion of which they acknowledge, and the ideal of 
which they admire, the study of their lives, the rule 
of their daily actions in little things as well as 
great; or who analyze their motives and school 
their hearts (in the habitual expressions of thought 
and feeling) in conscious obedience to it! Nor 
can it be regarded as other than an indication that 
there is something wrong about human nature, that 
of those three distinct orders of ‘‘ greatness,’’ which 
Pascal has so exquisitely discriminated in his Pen- 
sées—power, intellect, and goodness—the admira- 
tion inspired by the two first should be so much 
greater than that inspired by the last. The rever- 
ence for genius, in particular, often degenerates 
into something like idolatry ; so much so, as to lead 
to the proverbial, but most culpable extenuation 
of grave faults on the part of biographers, who 
cannot bear to see a spot on the bright lumin 
they admire. Even if moral excellence be theoreti- 
cally allowed to claim equal enthusiasm, it, in fact, 
rarely receives it. How vivid, after all, is the 
sentiment which the intellect of a Bacon or a 
Shakspeare usually excites in the young and ardent, 
compared -with that with which they regard a 
Howard or a Martyn. Yet invincible patience, 
heroic constancy, that honesty of purpose which is 
proof against all flatteries and all menace, perfect 
candor, the spirit of unfeigned humility, benevo- 
lence, and charity, are surely not Jess worthy of 
our most enthusiastic admiration, than those qualities 
of mind which discover a new law of nature, or 
pour forth beautiful strains of poetry. 

It is one of the proofs, according to Paley’s 
ingenious remark, of the originality of the Gospel, 
and one of the marks of the divinity of its origin, 
that it chiefly insists on the cultivation of an order 
of virtues which had been least applauded by man, 
and in which, notwithstanding, man was most defi- 
cient ; of humility, meekness, patience, rather than 
of those opposite virtues to which the active princi- 
ples of his nature would most readily prompt him, 
and which have been accordingly the chief objects 
of culture and admiration. We may extend the 
remark, and observe, that it is an equal indication 
of the originality of the Gospel and of the divinity 
of its origin, that the ideal of greatness which it 
has presented to us, is of a different character from 
that which has chiefly fixed the enthusiastic fase 
of man. It is not one in which power and intellect 
constitute the predominant qualities, associated with 
just so much virtue as serves to make the picture 
free from all grave reproach ; but the perfection of 
truth, rectitude, and love—to which even the attri- 
butes of superhuman power and superhuman wis- 
dom, with which they are blended, are so wonder- 
fully subordinated, that they seem, as they are, 
intrinsically of inferior lustre. Glorious as is their 
light, it is absolutely quenched in the brighter 
effulgence of ineffable and supernal goodness. We 
think of Cesar as the great warrior and the great 
statesman ; of Shakspeare as the great poet; of 
Newton as the great philosopher: when the Chris- 





retically, believe that the highest form of humanity 





be possessed of immeasurably greater power and 


tian thinks of his Master, though he believes him to. 
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wisdom than theirs—his first, last thought is, that 
he is Tue Goon. 
Snceneen of Sieuens Ss, Sia has 
jeep” eye ‘* The distance between Mat- 
and Mind typi typifies the infinitely distance 
feopens Wiel oat Love. * * “ae i) rota 
tness has no lustre for men profou 
caged a imellectenl ual researches. * * * Their 
greatness, again, Sidi w de atthe ts 
rich. * * * Great geniuses have their empire, 
their splendor, their victory, their renown. * * 
Semin os? Si em temek and that 
is sufficient. * * * Holy men, again, have their 
empire, their and their renown. * * * 
Archimedes would have been venerable even with- 
out rank. He gained no battles ; but to the intellec- 
tual world he has bequeathed discoveries. 
How illustrious does he look in their eyes! * * * 
In like manner Jesus Christ, without external 
spendor, without the outward repute of science, is 
great in his own order of holiness. * * * It had 
been idle in Archimedes to have insisted on his 
royal descent in his books of geometry. And it 
had been as useless for our Lord Jesus Christ to 
assume the state of a king for the pu of giving 
splendor to his reign of holiness. But he came 
fully invested with the lustre of his own order.” 
Few men have ever dwelt on this ideal of moral | 
ection, or sought to realize its in them- 
with more ardor than Paaaoee always, 
indeed, as regards the mode, with as much wisdom 
as ardor. Yet, upon all the great features of his 
moral character, one dwells with the serenest de- 
light. Greatly as he is to be admired, he is yet 
more to be loved. His humility and simplicity, 
conspicuous as his gemius and acquisitions, were 
those of a very child. ‘The favorite of science—re- 
peatedly crowned, as an old Greek t have said 
of some distinguished young hero at Olympia, with 
the fairest laurels of the sucgessful mathematician 
and the unrivalled polemic— discoveries | ing 
even in his youth which would have intoxicated 
many men even to madness—neither Bod el 
vanity found admission to kis heart. i phy 
and science produced on him only their 
effect, and taught him—not how much he 
but how little ; not merely what he had tinal, 
but of how much more he was ignorant. His per- 
fect love of truth was beautifully blended with the 
gentlest charity; and his contempt of fraud and 
sophistry never made him forget, while i t- 
ly exposing them, the courtesies of the man 
and the moderation of the Christian ; thus the 
severest raillery that probably ever fell from human 
lipe, flows on in 2 stream undiscolored by one particle 
malevolence, and unruffled by one expression of 
coarseness or bitterness. The transparency and in- 
tegrity of his character not only shone conspicuous 
in all the transactions of his life, but seem even 
now to beam upon us as from an open, ingenuous 
countenance, in the inimitable frankness and trans- 
parency of his style. It is impossible to read the 
passages in his philosophical writings, in which he 
notices hae refutes the calumnies to which he had 
been exposed. which it was sometimes sought 
to defraud him n of the honor of the discoveries he 
had made, and in one instance to cover him with 
the infamy of appropriating discoveries which had 
been made by others—without being convinced of 
the perfect candor and integrity of his nature.* 


* See more particularly his letters to Father Noel, M. 
Le Pailleur, and M. De Ribeyre. 





vert—were the result partly of that system of faith 
in which he had been educated, and which, though 
he did so much to expose many of the worst enor- 
mities which had attached themselves to it, still 
exercised considerable influence over him. It is 
lamentable to see such a mind as his surrendering 
itself to some of the worst extravagances of ascet- 
icism. Yet the fact cannot be denied; nor is it 
improbable that his life—brief perhaps to the } 
est, considering his intense study and his feeble 
constitution—was a et made briefer by these perni- 
cious practices. e are told, not only that he 
lived on the plainest fare and performed the most 
menial offices for himself; not only that he 
tised the severest abstinence and the most rigid de- 
votions, but that he wore beneath his clothes a 
irdle of iron, with sharp points aflixed to it; and 
at, whenever he found his mind disposed to wan- 
der from religious subjects, or take delight in 
things around him, he struck the girdle with his 
elbow, and forced the sac res of the iron into 
his side. We even see but too clearly that his 
views of life, to a considerable extent, became per- 
verted. He cherished mistrust even of its bless- 
ings, and acted, though he meant it not, as if the 
very gifts of God were to be received with suspi- 
cion—as the tempters to evil—the secret 
enemies of our well-being. He often expresses 
himself as though he thought, not only that suffer- 
is necessary to the moral discipline of man, but 
as pF ener nothing but suffering is at present safe 
for him. ‘I can approve,’’ he says in one place, 
‘* only of those who seek in tears for happiness.’’ 
** Disease,”’ he declares in another place, ‘‘ is the 
natural state of Christians.’’ It is evident that the 
great and Master, in whose school we all 
are, and whose various dispensations of goodness 
and severity are dictated by a wisdom greater than 
our own, does not think so ; if he did, health would 
be the exce and disease the rule. It ae 
true, , that not only is suffering 
teach us our feebleness and dependence, 4 
abate the pride and confidence of our nature, but 
that we are but too apt to fo Sag return of 
prosperity, all the wise reflections pu 
which a had made in sorrow. Jeremy Taylor 
likens us, in ee to the 
fabled lamps in the tomb of Terentia, which 
‘burned under ground for many ages together,” 
but which, as soon as ever they were brought into 
the air and saw a brighter light, went out in dark- 
ness. ‘So long as we are in the retirements of 
sorrow, of want, of fear, of sickness, we are burn- 
ing and shining lamps ; ‘but when God lifts us up 
from the gates of death, and carries us abroad into 
the open air, to converse with prosperity and tem 
tations, we go out in darkness, and we = 
preserved ia light and heat but by still dwellin 
the regions of sorrow.”’ There is beauty, an 
a certain extent, truth in the figure ; but it ee 
means follows that continuous suffering would be 
good for man ; on the contrary, it would be as re- 
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mote from producing the perfection of our moral 
nature as unmitigated prosperity. It would be apt 
to produce a morbid and ghastly piety ; the “‘ bright 
lamps” of which Taylor speaks, would still be ir- 
radiating—only a tomb. Since the end of suffering, 
as a moral discipline, is only to enable us at last 
to bear unclouded happiness, what guarantee can 
we now have of its beneficial effect on us except 
by partial experiments of our capacity of recollect- 
ing and practising the lessons of adversity in inter- 
po A of prosperity? It is true that there is no more 
perilous ordeal through which man can pass—no 
greater curse which can be imposed on him, as he 
is at present constituted—than that of being con- 
demned to walk his life long in the sunlight of un- 
shaded prosperity. His eyes ache with that too 
untempered brilliance—he is apt to be smitten with 
amoral coup de soleil. But it as little follows that 
no sunshine is good for us. He who made us, and 
who tutors us, alone knows what is the exact 
measure of hght and shade, sun and cloud, storm 
and calm, frost and heat, which will best tend to 
mature those flowers which are the object of this 
celestial husbandry ; and which, when transplanted 
into the paradise of God, are to bloom there for- 
ever in amaranthine loveliness. Nor can it be 
without presumption that we essay to interfere with 
these processes ; our highest wisdom is to fall in 
with them. And certain it is that every man will 
find by experience that he has enough to do, to bear 
with patience and fortitude the real afflictions with 
which God may visit him, without venturing te fill 
up the intervals in which He has left him ease, and 
even invites him to gladness, by a self-imposed and 
artificial sorrow. Nay, if his mind be well consti- 
tuted, he will feel that the learning how to apply, 
in hours of happiness, the lessens which he has 
learned in the school of sorrow, is not one of the 
least difficult lessons which sorrow has to teach 
him ; not to mention that the grateful reception of 
God's gifts is as true a part of duty—and even a 
more neglected part of it—than a patient submis- 
sion to his chastisements. 

It is at our peril, then, that we seek to interfere 
with the discipline which is provided for us. He 
who acts as if God had mistaken the proportions in 
which prosperity and adversity should be allotted 
to us—and seeks by hair-shirts, prolonged absti- 
nence, and self-imposed penance, to render more 
perfect the discipline of suffering—only enfeebles 
stead of invigorating his piety ; resembles 
one of those hypochondriacal patients—the plague 
and torment of physicians—who having sought ad- 
vice, and being supposed to follow it, are found not 
only taking their physician's well-judged prescrip- 
tions, but secretly dosing themselves in the inter- 
vals with some quackish nostrum. Thus it was 
even with a Pascal—and we cannot see that the ex- 
periment was attended in his case with any better 
effects. 

It is indeed pitiable to read, that during his last 
days his perverted notions induced him to refrain 
from the natural expressions of fondness and grati- 
tude towards his sisters and attendants, lest that 
affection with which they regarded him, should be- 
come inordinate; lest they should transfer to an 
earthly creature the affection due only to the Su- 
preme. Something like an attempted justification 
of such conduct, indeed, occurs in his Pensées. ‘Tl 
est injuste qu'on s’attache 4 moi, quoiqu’ on le 

avec plaisir et volontairement. Je tromperais 
ceux & qui j’en ferais naitre le désir ; car je ne suis 
la fin de personne, et n’ai pas de quoi jes satisfaire 





Ne suis-je pas prét & mourir! Et ainsi l'objet de 
leur attachment mourra donc. Comme je serais 
coupable de faire croire une fausseté, quoique je la 
persuadasse doucement et qu’on la crit avec plaisir, 
et qu’en cela on me fit plaisir ; de méme je suis coup- 
able de me faire aimer.’”—(Tom. i., p. 198.) 
Madame Perier has cited this passage in the life 
of her brother, as accounting for his apparent cold- 
ness to herself.* 

It is wonderful that a mind so powerful as his, 
should be misled by a pernicious asceticism to 
adopt such maxims ; it is still more wonderful that 
a heart so fond should have been able to act upon 
them. ‘To restrain, even in his dying hours, ex- 
pressions of tenderness towards those whom he so 
loved, and who so loved him—to simulate a cold- 
ness which his feelings belied—to repress the sen- 
sibilities of a grateful and confiding nature—to 
inflict a pang by affected indifference on hearts as 
fond as his own—here was indeed a proof of the 
truth he so passionately meditated upon, the 
‘* greatness and the misery’’ of man, of his strength 
and his weakness ;—weakness in supposing that 
such perversion of al] nature could ever be a dic- 
tate of duty—strength in performing, without wine- 
ing, a task so hard. The American Indian bear- 
ing unmoved the torture of his enemies, exhibits 
not, we may rest assured, greater fortitude than 
Paseal, when, with such a heart as his, he received 
in silence the last ministrations of his devoted 
friends, and even declined with cold and averted 
eye the assiduities of their zealous love. 

That same melancholy temperament which, unit- 
ed with a pernicious asceticism, made him avert his 
gaze even from innocent pleasures, and suspect a 
serpent lurking in every form of pleasure—also gave 
to his representations of the depravity of our nature 
an undue intensity and Rembrandt-like depth of 
coloring. His mode of expression is often such, 
that were it not for what we otherwise know of his 
character, it might almost be mistaken for an indi- 
cation of misanthropy. With this vice, according- 
ly, Voltaire does not hesitate to tax him. 


“ Ce fameux é€crivain, misanthrope sublime.” 


Nothing can be more unjust. As to the substance 
of what Pascal has said of human frailty and infirm- 
ity, most of it is at once verified by the appeal to 
individual consciousness ; and as to the manner, we 
are not to forget that he everywhere dwells as mach 
upon the ‘ greatness,’’ as upon the “‘ misery ’’ of 
man. ‘* It is the ruined archangel,’’ says Hallam, 
with equal justness and beauty, ‘‘ that Pascal de- 
lights to paint.’’ It is equally evident that he is 
habitually inspired by a desire to Jead man to truth 
and happiness ; nor Is there anything more affecting 
than the passage with which he closes one of his 
expostulations with infidelity, and which M. Cousin 
finally characterizes as ‘‘ une citation glorieuse & 
Paseal.’’ ‘* This argument, you say, delights me. 
If this argument pleases you, and appears strong, 
know that it s from one, who, both before 
and after it, fell on his knees before that infinite 
and invisible Being to whom he has subjected his 


* The passage of Madame Perier is deeply affecting. 
“ Meanwhile, =i was wholly a stranger to his aa 
ments on this point, I was quite surprised and discour- 
aged at the rebuffs he would give me upon certain occa- 
sions. I told my sister of it, and not without complain- 
ing, that my brother was unkind, and did not love me; 
and that it looked to me as if I put him in pain, even at 
the very moment I was studying to please him, and 
striving to perform the most affectionate offices for him 


. | im his illness." — Madame Perier’s Memoirs of Pascal, 
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whole soul, to pray that he would also subject you 
to himself for your good and for his glory ; and that 
thus omnipotence might give efficacy to his feeble- 
ness.”’ 

In addition to this, it must be said, that in his 
most bitter reflections, this truly humble man is 
thinking as much of himself as of others, and re- 

ards Blaise Paseal as but a type of the race whose 

egeneracy he mourns. His most bitter sarcasms 
often terminate with a ial application to the 
writer. ‘Thus he says, ‘* Vanity is so rooted in the 
heart of man, that a common soldier, a scullion, will 
boast of himself, and will have his admirers. It is 
the same with philosophers. Those who write 
would fain have the fame of having written well ; 
and those who read it, would have the glory of 
having read it; and I, who am writing, set He 
feel the same desire, and not less those who 
read it.”’ 

It is true, indeed, that some of his reflections are 
as caustic and bitter as those of Rochefoucauld him- 
self. For example—* Curiosity ‘is but vanity. 
Often we wish to know more, only that we may 
talk of it. People would never traverse the sea if 
they were never to speak of it—for the mere plea- 
sure of seeing, without the hope of ever communi- 
cating what they have seen.” 

And again, ‘* Man is so constituted, that, b 
merely telling him he is a fool, he will at length 
believe it ; and, if he tells himself so, he will con- 
strain himself to believe it. For man holds an inter- 
nal intercourse with himself, which ought to be 
well regulated, since even here ‘ Evil communica- 
tions corrupt good manners.’ ”’ 

It may not be without amusement, perhaps in- 
struction, to cite one or two other specimens of this 
shrewd and caustic humor. 

‘* Certain authors, speaking of their works, say, 
‘My book, my commentary, my history.’ It were 
better to say, ‘ Our book, our history, our commen- 
tary ;’ for generally there is mote in it belonging 
to others than to themselves.”’ 

*T lay it down as a fact, that if all men knew 
what they say of one another, there would not be 
four friends in the world. This appears by the 
quarrels which are sometimes ca by indiscreet 
reports.”’ 

Still, as it is the motive which gives complexion 
to all our moral actions, so Paseal’s bitter wisdom, 
or even his unjust satire, is something very different 
from misanthropy. Byron found an apology ‘or his 
Cain in Milton’s delineation of Satan; but few be- 
side himself could ever see its force. With as little 
reason could a Timon plead the example of a Pas- 
eal. He who cannot see a deep benevolence in all 
this great man wrote respecting our corrupted na- 
ture, must indeed be blind. It is with no demoni- 
acal chuckle, no smile of malicious triumph, that he 
publishes the results of his researches into the 
depths of man’s moral nature. On the contrary, it 
is with profoundest pity. He gazes on the noble 
ruins of humanity as on those of some magnificent 
temple, and longs to see the fallen columns and the 
defaced sculpture restored. With what noble elo- 
quence—with what deep sympathy with humanity 
—does he rebuke the levity of those infidels who 
tell us, as if it were matter of triumph, that we are 
* the inhabitants of a fatherless and forsaken world ;’’ 
and who talk as if their vaunted demonstration of 
the vanity of our immortal hopes gave them a pe- 
culiar title to our gratitude and admiration '— 
** What advantage is it to us to hear a man saying 
that he has thrown off the yoke; that he does not 





think there is any God who watches over his 
actions ; that he considers himself as the sole judge 
of his conduct, and that he is accountable to none 
but himselft Does he imagine that we shall here- 
after exercise special confidence in him, and expect 
from him consolation, advice, succor in the exi- 
gencies of lifet Do such men imagine that it is 
any matter of delight to us to hear that they hold 
that our soul is but a little vapor or smoke, and that 
he can tell us this in an assured and self-sufficient 
tone of voice’ Is this, then, a thing to say with 
gayety? Is it not rather a thing to be said with 
tears, as the saddest thing in the world!”’ 

On the whole, in contemplating the richly diver- 
sified characteristics of this exalted genius in its 
different moods and phases—the combination of 
sublimity and depth with lightness and grace—of 
the noblest aptitudes for abstract speculation with 
the most = delicacy of taste and the utmost 
sensibility of feeling—of profound melancholy with 
the happiest and the most refined humor and rail- 
deepen grandeur of many aspects of his charac- 
ter, and the loveliness of others, we seem to be 

i of the contradictory features of Alpine 
scenery, where all forms of sublimity and beauty, 
of loveliness and terror, are found in singular prox- 
imity ; where upland valleys of exquisite verdure 
and softness lie at the foot of the eternal glaciers ; 
where spots of purest pastoral repose and beauty, 
smile under the very shadow of huge snowy peaks, 
and form the entrance of those savage gorges, in 
which reign perpetual sterility and desolation; in 
which the very silence is appalling—broken only 
by the roar of the distant cataract, and the lonely 
thunder of the avalanche. 

We must now make some remarks on the pro- 
jected treatise, of which the Pensées were designed 
to form the rude materials. 

It is impossible to determine, from the undevel- 
oped character of the Pensées, the precise form of 
this work, and which was to have treated of the 
primary truths of all religion, and of the evidences 
of Christianity. It is clear, that about half the 
thoughts which relate to theology at all, have ref- 
erence to the former. In his time, however, both 
subjects might have been naturally included in one 
work. The great deistical controversies of Europe 
had not yet commenced, and there had been little 
reason to discriminate very nicely the limits of the 
two investigations. Pascal, himself, could hardly 
have anticipated the diversified forms which the 
subject of the evidences of Christianity alone would 
assume—so diversified, indeed, that probably they 
are insusceptible from their variety (external and 
internal) of being fully exhibited by one mind, or, 

uently, in one volume. The evidences of 
Christianity almost form a science of themselves. 

Fragmentary as the Pensées are, it is easy to see, 
both from their tenor, and from the charac- 
ter of the author's mind, where the principal 
strength of such a work would lie. His proofs of 
the truths of natural religion would have been drawn 
from within, rather than from without; and his 
proofs of the truths of Christianity from its internal 
rather than external evidenees ;—including in this 
term ‘ internal,’’ not only the adaptation of the 
doctrines revealed to the moral nature of man, but 
whatsoever indications the fabric of Scripture itself 
may afford of the divinity of its origin. 

t is evident, that al] these topics he had revolved 
profoundly. None had explored more diligently 
the depths of man’s moral nature, or mused more 
profoundly on the ‘‘ greatness and misery of man,” 
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—or on the “ contrarieties ’’ which characterize his 
nature—or on the remedies for his infirmities and 
corruptions. And there are few, even since his 
time, who seem to have appreciated more fully the 
evidences of Christianity, arising from indications 
of truth in the genius, structure, and style of the 
Scriptures ; or from the difficulties, not to say im- 
possibilities, of supposing such a fiction as Chris- 
tianity the probable product of any human artifice, 
much less of such an age, country, and, above all, 
such men as the problem limits us to. In one pas- 
sage, he gives expression to a thought which has 
been expanded into the beautiful and eminently origi- 
nal work of Paley, entitled Hore Pauline. He says, 
‘The style of the gospel is admirable in many re- 
spects, and, amongst others, in this—that there is 
not a single invective against the murderers and 
enemies of Jesus Christ. * * * If the mod- 
esty of the evangelical historians had been affected, 





and, in common with so many other traits of so 
beautiful a character, had been affected only that | 
they might be observed, then, if they had not ven- | 
tured to advert to it themselves, they would not | 
have failed to get their friends to remark on it, to! 
their advantage. But as they acted in this way | 
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Pensées, one would fain have seen a treatise from 
the hand of Pascal. If he had enjoyed leisure, 
health, and an unclouded mind, there is probably 
no man who could have written more profoundly or 
more wisely on the Prima Philosophia—the first 
principles of all knowledge—the limits within which 
man can hopefully speculate—and the condition and 
principles of belief. On all these subjects he had 
reflected much and deeply. His remarks on the 
position of man between ‘the two infinitudes,”’ 
which he has so finally illustrated—on the dogma- 
tists and Pyrrhonists—on the influence of the affee- 
tions and passions on the understanding—and his 
observations entitled, De Art de Persuader and 
De V' Esprit Geometrique ;—these all show how 
deeply he had revolved principal topics of such a 
work. 

We have before alluded to the charge preferred 
against Pascal by M. Cousin, of no less than uni- 
versal and hopeless scepticism ;—from which, as is 
said, he took refuge in faith by a blind effort of will, 
without evidence, and in utter despair of obtaining 
it. One or two brief citations will show the extent 
to which this charge is pushed. ‘‘ Ce dessein [des 
Pensées,) je Vai démontré dans ce Rapport, était 


without affectation, and from a principle altogether | d’accabler la philosophie Cartésienne, et avec elle 
disinterested, they never provided any one to make | toute philosophie, sous le scepticisme, pour ne laisser 
such a criticism. And, in my judgment, there are | & \a toi naturelle de homme d’autre asile que la 
many points of this character which have never been | religion. Or en cela, l’adversaire des Jesvites en 
noticed hitherto; and this testifies to the simplicity devient, sans s’en douter, le serviteur et le soldat.’** 
with which the thing was done.’’—(Tom. ii., p. | —‘* Lui aussi, il a pour principe que /e Pyrrhonisme 

0.) | est le vrai.”’—*‘ Il est sceptique, et, comme Huet, 

He has also, with characteristic comprehensive-| il se propose de conduire "homme 4 la foi par la 
ness, condensed into a single paragraph the sub-| route du scepticisme.’’¢| M. Cousin even goes the 
stance of the celebrated volume of ‘ Bampton| length of saying that Pascal’s religion *‘ was not 
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Lectures,”* on the contrasts between Mahometanism | the solid and pleasant fruit which springs from the 
and Temes | ** Mahomet founded his system | union of reason and feeling—de /a raison ct du ceur 
esu 


on slaughter ; s Christ by exposiag his disci-|—in a soul well constituted and wisely cultivated ; 
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ples to death ; Mahomet by forbidding to read ; the 
apostles by commanding it. In a word, so opposite 
is the plan of one from that of the other, that if 
Mahomet took the way to succeed according to 
human calculation, Jesus Christ certainly took the 
way to fail; and instead of arguing, that since Ma- 
homet succeeded Jesus Christ might also succeed, 
we ought rather to say, that since Mahomet suc- 
ceeded it is impossible but that Jesus Christ should 
fail.”’—(Tom. ii., p. 337.) 





On the subject of the external evidences, we doubt 
whether he would have been equally successful— 
partly because the spirit of accurate historic investi- 
gation had not yet been developed. and partly from 
the character of his own mind. On the subject of 
miracles, too, he searcely seems to have worked his 
conceptions clear ; and, in relation to that of proph- 
ecy, he was evidently often inclined to lay undue 
stress on analogies between events recorded in the 
Old Testament, and others recorded in the New, 
where Scripture itself is silent as to any connexion 
between them ;—analogies in one or two cases as 
fanciful as any of those in which the fathers saw so 
many types and prefigurations of undeveloped truths. 
This disposition to forget the limits between the 
analogies which may form the foundation of a log- 
ical argument, and those which, after all, can yield 
only poetical illustrations, has too often obtruded 
itself even into the domain of physical science ; and 
is one from which the most philosophic minds, if 
they have much imaginativeness, are by no means 
exempt. Even Bacon, in several instances, has 
been the dupe of this delusion—one of the idola tri- 
bus which he was so anxious to expose. 





There is one subject on which, after reading the 


it is a bitter fruit, reared in a region desolated by 
doubt, under the arid breath of despair.”"{ He 
also tells us, that “ the very depth of Pascal's soul 
was a universal scepticism, from which he could 
find no refuge except in a voluntarily blind eredu- 
lity.” ** Le fond méme de l'éme de Pascal est un 
scepticisme universel, contre lequel il ne trouve d’asile 
que dans une foi volontairement aveugle.’’ 

These are certainly charges which, without the 
gravest and most decisive proof, ought not to be 
preferred against any man; much less against one 
possessing so clear and powerful an intellect as Pas- 
cal. It is in fact the most degrading picture which 
can be presented of any mind; for what weakness 
can be more pitiable, or what inconsistency more 
gross, than that of a man who, by a mere act of 
will—if indeed such a condition of mind be con- 
ceivable—surrenders himself to the belief of the 
most stupendous doctrines, while he at the same 
time acknowledges that he has no proof whatever 
of their certainty ¢ 

We have great respect for M. Cousin as a philos- 
opher and historian of philosophy, and we willingly 
render him the homage of our thanks for his liberal 
and enlightened survey of the intellectual philosophy 
of Scotland; but he must excuse us for dissenting 
from, and freely examining, his startling view of 
the scepticism of Pascal. That charge we do not 
hesitate to pronounce unjust, for the following rea- 
3ons :— 

1. It appears to us that M. Cousin has forgotten 
that Pascal by no means denies that there is sufficient 
evidence of the many great principles to which 
scepticism objects; he only maintains that we do 


* Rapport, p. xiii. tIbid.,p. xix. + Ibid., p. 162. 
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not arrive at them by demonstration. He has 
powerfully vindieated the certainty of those intuitive 

rinciples which are not ascertained by reasoning, 

ut are presupposed in every exercise of reasoning. 
Let us hear him: ‘“ The only strong point,”’ says 
he, “‘of the dogmatists is, that we cannot con- 
sistently with honesty and sincerity doubt our own 
intuitive principles. * * * We know the truth, 
not only by reasoning, but by feeling and by a vivid 
and luminous power of direct comprehension ; and 
it is by this last faculty that we discern first princi- 


ples. It is vain for reasoning, which has no share 
in discovering these wg les, to subvert- 
ing them. * * * e Pyrrhonists attempt 


this must try in vain. * * * The knowledge of 
first priaciples, as the ideas of space, time, motion, 
number, matter, is a8 unequivocally certain as any 
that reasoning imparts. And, after all, it is on the 
perceptions of feeling and common sense, that 
reason must at last sustain itself, and base its argu- 
ment. * * * Principles are perceived, proposi- 
tions are deduced: each part of the process is 
certain, though in different modes. And it is as 
ridiculous that reason should require of feeling and 
perception proofs of these first principles before she 
assents to them, as it would be that perception 
should require from reason an intuitive impression 
of all the propositions at which she arrives. This 
weakness, therefore, ought only to humble that 
reason Which would constitute herself the judge of 
all things, but not to invalidate the convictions of 
common sense, as if reason* only could be our 
guide and teacher.” Can he who thus speaks be 
a “universal sceptic,”” when it is the peculiar 
characteristic of Ppotiealine this is, universal 
scepticism—to controvert the certainty of principles 
reeived by intuition, and to plume itself upon 
aving successfully done this, when it has shown 
that they cannot be demonstrated by reasoning * 

But let us hear him still more expressly on the 
subject of Pyrrhonism. ‘* Here, then, is open war 
proclaimed amongst men. Each must take a side ; 
must necessarily range himself with the Pyrrhonists 
or the dogmatists ; for he who would think to remain 
neuter is a Pyrrhonist par excellence. He who is not 
against them is forthem. What, then, must a person 
do in this alternative? Shall he doubt of everything * 
Shall he doubt that he is awake, or that he is 
pinehed or bernedt Shall he doubt that he doubts * 
Shall he doubt that he ist We cannot get so far 
as this ; and | hold it to be a fact, that there never 
has been an absolute and perfect Pyrrhonist.”” M. 
Consin must suppose Pascal to have made an excep- 
tion in favor of himself, if it be indeed true that he 
was an “‘ universal sceptic.”’ 

2. It does not appear to us that M. Cousin has 
sufficiently reflected, that in those cases in which 
conclusions truly involve processes of reasoning, Pas- 
cal would not deny that the preponderance of proof 
rested with the truths he believed, though he denied 
the demonstrative nature of that proof. And he 
applies this with perfect fairness to the evidences 
of Christianity, as well as to the truths of natural 
theology. It may well be, that minds so differently 
constituted as those of Paseal and Cousin may form 
different conclusions as to the degree of success 
which may attend the efforts of human reasoning ; 
but a man is not to be straightway branded with 


*It is true that, in these and many similar passages, 

l, as M. Cousin rightly observes, often employs the 

word reason as if it were synonymous with reasoning. 

But this only respects the propriety of his expressions ; 
his meaning is surely tolerably clear. 
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the name of a universal tic, because he believes 
that there are very few subjects on which evidence 
can be said to be demonstrative. The more deeply 
a man reflects, the fewer will he think the subjects 
on which this species of certainty can be obtained ; 
and the study neither of ancient nor of modern 
philosophy will convince him that he is far wrong 
in this conclusion. But he will not, for all that, 
deny that there is sufficient evidence on all the 
more important subjects to form the belief and 
determine the conduct of man—evidence of precisely 
the same nature with that which does form the one, 
and does determine the other, in all the ordinary 
affairs of life. And this alone, where he rejects 
such evidence, is sufficient to condemn him; for 
what right has he to decline, in the more important 
instances, a species and degree of evidence which 
he never hesitates to act upon in all other cases? 
Now, that Pascal believed that there was sufficient 
evidence of this character, for all the fundamental 
truths of religion, is manifest from many express 
declarations. ‘‘ There is light enough,”’ says he, 
** for those whose sincere wish is to see ; and dark- 
ness enough to confound those of an opposite dis- 
position.”’** Of Christianity, he says—‘ It is im- 
possible to see all the proofs of this religion combined 
in one view, without feeling that they have a force 
which no reasonable man can withstand.’’+ ‘‘ The 
proofs of our religion are not of that kind that we 
can say they are geometrically convincing. * * * 
But their light is such that it outshines, or at the 
least equals, the strongest presumption to the con- 
trary: so much so, that sound reason never can 
determine not to accept the evidence, and og won 
it is only the corruption and depravity of the heart 
that do.”’ It is not without reason that M. Faugére 
says, in reference to the charge of scepticism urged 
= Pascal, ‘‘ Faith and reason may equally 
claim him. If they sometimes appear to clash in his 
mind, it is because he wanted time not only to finish 
the work on which he was engaged, but even to 
complete that internal revision—son euvre intéricure 
—which is a kind of second creation of genius ; and 
to melt into one harmonious whole the diverse ele- 
ments of his thoughts. * * * Amongst the 
inedited fragments of Pascal, we find these remark- 
able lines, ‘ Il faut avoir ces trois qualités ; Pyrrho- 
nien, géométre, Chrétien soumis ; et elles s‘accordent 
et se tempérent en doutant ot hyve. en assurant oi 
il faut, en se soummettant ot il faut.’ These bold 
words comprise the entire history of Pascal, and 
express in brief the state of his mind.’*f 
. While we admit that the severely geometrical 
east of Pascal’s mind, as well as his gloomy temper- 
ament, have led him at times into extravagant 
expressions on this subject, so accomplished a critic 
as M. Cousin needs not be told, that it is not 
fair to take such expressions alone, and in their 
utmost strictness, if they can be confronted with 
others which modify or explain them. The former, 
in common candor, are to be interpreted only in 
connexion with the latter. This is the course we 
always pursue in interpreting the language of writers 
who have indulged in unlimited propositions ; and 
if it be found even impossible to harmonize certain 
ex i if they be absolutely contradictory— 
all we feel at liberty to do is to affirm the incon- 
sistency of the writer ; not to assume that he meant 
all that could possibly be implied in the one class 
of expressions, and nothing by the other. We 


*Tom. ii., p. 151. + Tom. ii., p. 365. 
+ Tom. i., p. lxxvii., Introduction. 
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know it is so natural for an author of much imagina- 
tion or sensibility to give an inordinately strong 
expression to a present thought or feeling, and to 
forget the judge in the advocate, that he must be 
taken in another mood, or rather in several, if we 
wish to ascertain the ‘rue mean of his sentiments. 
Pascal has in one of his Pensées indicated this only 
reasonablé method of procedure. 

Now, M. Cousin is surely aware of the fact, that 
the expressions to which he has given such an 
unfavorable interpretation, may be easily confronted 
with others of a different tendency. e himself, 
indeed, proclaims it. He even says, no man ever 
contradicted himself more than Pascal. ‘‘Jamais 
homme ne s'est plus contredit.’’ ‘* Confounding,” 
says he, ‘‘ reasoning and reason, forgetting that he 
has himself judiciously discriminated primary and 
indemonstrable truths, discovered to us by that 
spontaneous intuition of reason—which we also 
with him call instinct, sentiment, feeling—from 
truths which are deduced from them by the method 
of reasoning, or which we draw from experience by 
induction ;—forgetting that he has thus himself 
replied beforehand to all the attacks of scepticism, 
Pascal demands all these principles from experience 
and reasoning, and by that means, without much 
trouble, confounds them all.’’* Now, we do not stay 
to inquire here into the justness of the latter part of 
this representation ; but we simply ask, why should 
all ‘the replies’? which, as our author admits, 
“ Pascal has himself made to scepticism,”’ go for 
nothing, and only the sentences in which he appears 
to favor it be remembered ; and not only Seek me 
but taken as the sole exponents of his opinions? 
Surely a sceptic might as well take the opposite 
side, and say, ‘“‘Alas! after Pascal seems in many 
expregsions to have conceded much to scepticism, he 
forzele all he had said; and shows, by his whole 
talk of ‘intuitive truths,’ and ‘sentiment,’ and 
‘feeling,’ that he is no better than a dogmatist.’’ 
Might we not say to the two objectors, ‘‘ Worthy 
friends! you are the two knights in the fable ;—one 
is looking on the golden, and the other on the silver 
side of the same shield.’’ 

4. Nor is it to be forgotten, that while such a 
mode of interpretation as that of M. Cousin would 
nardly be just in the case of any work of any author, 
it is especially unfair to apply it to such a work, or 
rather mere materials of a work, as the Pensées. 
They were, we are to recollect, mere notes for 
Paseal’s own use, and were never intended to be 
published as they are. Many of them are altogether 
imperfect and undeveloped; some scarcely intel- 
ligible. It is impossible to tell with what modifica- 
tions, and in what connexion, they would have 
stood in the matured form which the master-mind, 
hastily recording them for private reference, would 
have ultimately given them. Nay, there can 
scarcely be a doubt, that many of them were mere 
objections which Pascal noted for refutation—not 
Opinions to be maintained by him ; and this in many 
places may be not obscurely inferred : some, again, 
are mere quotations from Montaigne and other 
authors, extracted for some unknown purpose, but 
not distinguished in these private memoranda from 
the writer’s own expressions ; so that the first editors 
of the Pensées actually printed them in some cases 
as his. And lastly, some were dictated, in moments 
of sickness and pain, to an old domestic, who has 
scrawled them in a fashion which sufficiently shows 
that it is very possible that some errors may lie 


* Rapport, p. 157. 





with the amanuensis.* Yet M. Cousin, while 
straining every expression on which he founds his 
charge of scepticism, to its utmost strictness of 
literal meaning, never seems to have adverted to 
one of these very reasonable considerations. 

5. The weight whieh any deliberate opinion of 
M. Cousin must reasonably ss, may in this 
case well be confronted with that of Bayle ; whose 
notorious scepticism would have been but teo glad 
to find an ally in so admired a genius as Paseal, 
had there been any plausible pretext on which 
to claim him. Yet that subtle and acute critic 
declares, that Pascal knew perfcetly well what to 
render to faith, and what to reason. 

6. In our judgment, Paseal’s projected work is 
itself a sufficient confutation of M. Cousin’s supposi- 
tion. For, did ever man before meditate an elab- 
orate work on the ‘‘ evidences” of truths for whieh 
he believed no evidence but a blind faith could be 
given? 

7. We maintain, lastly, that even if it were 
proved (which is, doubtless, very true) that Pas- 
eal, at different periods and in different moods of 
mind, formed varying estimates of the evidence on 
behalf of the great truths in which he was so sin- 
cere a believer; or even (which may possibly be 
true) that for transient intervals he doubted the 
conclusiveness of that evidence altogether, these 
variations would be far from justifying a charge of 
‘* universal and habitual scepticism ;’’—such mo- 
mentary differences of thought and mood having 
been ny experienced by many of the great- 
est minds. ith some remarks on this subject, 
which may possibly be serviceable to minds pecu- 
liarly liable to attacks of scepticism, and calculated 
to teach al] of us charity in judging of others, we 
shall close the present article. 

We confess, then, that it by no means appears to 
us that a momentary invasion of doubt, or even of 
scepticism, is inconsistent with a prevailing and 
halntual faith, founded on an intelligent conviction of 
a preponderance of reasons to justify it; though 
those reasons may be felt to fall far short of abso- 
lute demonstration. There may be a profound 
impression that the reasons which justify habitual 
belief in any truth established only on moral evi- 
dence, or on a calculation of probabilities, are so 
varied and powerful—so vast in their sum—as to 
leave, in ordinary moods of mind, no doubt as to the 
conclusions to which they point, and the practical 
course of conduct which alone they can justify. 
And yet it is quite true, that from the infirmities of 
our nature—from the momentary strength which 
the most casual circumstances may give to opposing 
objections—from the depressing influence of sorrow 
—of a trivial indisposition—of a transient fit of mel- 
ancholy—of impaired digestion—even of a variation 
of the weather—(for on all these humiliating condi- 
tions does the boasted soundness of huinan reason 
depend)—a man shall for an hour or a day really 
doubt of that of which he never doubted before, and 
of which he would be ashamed to doubt to-morrow. 
And especially is this the case in those who, like 
Pascal, possess exquisite sensibility, or are liable to 
fits of profound depression. As they look upon 
truth through the medium of cheerful or gloomy 
feelings, truth herself varies like a landscape, as 
seen in a bright sunshine or on a cloudy day. Pas- 


* Of one of these expressions, on which M. Cousin has 
founded much, M. Faugére says, “Tout ce morceau, 
dicté & une personne visiblement fort peu lettrée, présente 
ga et 1a des obscurités qui viennent sans doute de l’in- 
expérience du secretaire.”—Tom. ii., p. 114. 
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cal himself, in those reveries in which he loved to 
indulge on the mingled ‘‘ greatness and misery of 
man,’’ has frequently depicted the ence of 
the most powerful mind, even in the bare exercise 
of its exalted faculties, on the most insignificant 
circumstances. We have cited, in the early 
of this article, one striking — to this effect. 
In another place he says, ‘‘ Place the greatest phi- 
losopher in the world on a plank, wider than is a 
lutely necessary for safety, and yet, if there is a 
ipice below him, though reason may convince 
him of his security, his imagination will prevail. 
There are many who could not even bear the 
thought of it without paleness and agitation.”’* 
Another very powerful representation, to the same 
effect, may be found on the same page, where, 
after describing a ‘‘ venerable judge,’’ who may 
seem ‘‘ under the control of a pure and dignified 
wisdom,’’ and enumerating several petty trials ** of 
his exemplary gravity,”’ Pascal declares, that, let 
any one of these befall him, “ and he will engage 
for the loss of the judge's self-possession.”” 

Nor are the causes which disturb the exercise of 
the reason merely physical : moral causes are yet 
more powerful; as we wish, hope, fear, humilia- 
ting as the fact is, so do we proceed to judge of 
evidence. Reason, that vaunted guide of life, 
nowhere exists as a pure and colorless light, but is 
perpetually tinetured by the medium through which 
it passes ; it flows in upon us through painted win- 
dows. And thus it is, that perhaps scarcely once 
in ten thousand times, probably never, does man 
deliver a judgment on evidence simply and abso- 
lutely judicial. ‘The heart,” says Pascal, with 
great truth, ‘‘ has its reasons, which reason can- 
not apprehend.”’ ** The will,’’ says he, in another 
place, ‘‘is one of the principal instruments of belief ; 
not that it creates belief, but because things are 
true or false according to the aspect in which we 
regard them. The will, which is more inclined to 
one thing than another, turns away the mind from 
the consideration of those things which it loves not 
to contemplate ; and thus the mind, moving with 
the will, stops to observe that which it approves, 
and forms its judgment by what it sees.’’ 

Most emphatically is this the case, where the 
moral state is habitually opposed to the conclusions 
to which the preponderance of evidence points. 
This is so notorious, in relation to the fundamental 
truths of morals and religion, that there are proba- 
bly few who really disbelieve them, or profess to do 
so, who (if they examine themselves at all) are not 
conscious that the ‘* wish is father to the thought.” 
And what is true of habitual states of moral feel- 
ing, is also, in proportion, true of more transient 
States. 

Certain, however, it is, that from one or other of 
the above causes, or from a combination of several, 
neither has the understanding the absolute dominion 
in the furmation of our judgments, nor does she 
occupy an “ unshaken throne.” A seditious rabble 
of doubts, from time to time, rise to dispute her 
empire. Even where the mind, in its habitual 
states, is unconscious of any remaining doubt— 
where it reposes in a vast preponderance of evi- 
dence in favor of this or that conclusion—there may 
yet be, from one or other of the disturbing causes 
adverted to, a momentary eclipse of that light in 
which the soul seemed to dwell; a momentary 
vibration of that judgment which we so often flat- 
tered ourselves was poised forever. Yet this no 
more argues the want of habitual faith, than the 


* Tom. ii., page 49. 
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A child may shake it, but a giant cannot 
overturn it. 

And, as a matter of fact, there are, we apprehend, 
very few who have not been conscious of sudden 
and almost unaccountable disturbances of the intel- 
lectual atmosphere, unaccountable even after the 
equilibrium has been restored, and the air has again 
become serene and tranquil. In these momentary 
fluctuations, whether arising from mora] or physical 
causes, or from causes of both kinds—froia nervous 

ression, or a fit of melancholy, or an attack of 
pain, or harassing anxieties, or the loss of friends, 
or their misfortunes and calamities, or signal tri- 
umphs of baseness, or signal discomfitures of virtue, 
or, above all, from conscious neglect of duty—a 
man shall sometimes fee! as if he had Jost sight 
even of those primal truths on which he has been 
accustomed to gaze as on the stars of the firmament 
—bright, serene, and unchangeable; even such 
truths as the existence of God, his paternal gov- 
ernment of the world, and the divine origin of 
Christianity. In these moods, objections which he 
thought had long since been dead and buzied, start 
again into sudden existence. They do more ; like 
the escaped genius of the Arabian Nights, who 
rises from the little bottle in which he had been 
imprisoned, in the shape of a thin smoke, which 
finally assumes gigantic outlines, and towers to the 
skies, these flimsy objections dilate into monstrous 
dimensions, and fill the whole sphere of mental 
vision. The arguments by which we have been 
accustomed to combat them seem to have vanished, 
or, if they appear at all, look diminished im force 
and vividness. If we may pursue the allusion we 
have just made, we even wonder how such mighty 
forms should ever have been compressed into so 
narrow a space. Bunyan tells us, that when his 
pilgrims, under the perturbation produced by pre- 
vious terrible visions, turned the perspective glass 
towards the Celestial City from the summits of the 
Delectable Mountains, ‘‘ their hands shook so that 
they could not steadily look through the’’ instru- 
ment; ‘* yet they thought they saw something like 
the gate, and also some of the glory of the place.” 
It is even so with many of the moods in which 
other “‘ pilgrims’’ attempt to gaze in the same 
direction ; a deep haze seems to have settled over 
the golden pinnacles and the ‘‘ gates of pearl ;”’ 
they, for a moment, doubt whether what others 
deduce they have seen, and what they flatter them- 
selves they have seen themselves, be anything else 
than a gorgeous vision in the clouds; and ‘‘ faith” 
is no longer ‘‘ the substance of things hoped for, 
and the evidence of things not seen.” 

And as there are probably few who have pro- 
foundly investigated the evidences of truth, who 
have not felt themselves for a moment at least, and 
sometimes for a yet longer space, as if on the verge 
of universal scepticism, and about to be driven forth 
without star or compass, on a boundless ocean of 
doubt and perplexity, so these states of feeling are 

iarly apt to infest the highest order of minds. 

or if, on the one hand, these can best discern and 
estimate the evidence which proves any truth, they, 
on the other, can see most clearly and feel most 
strongly the nature and extent of the objections 
which oppose it; while they are, at the same time, 
just as liable as the vulgar to the disturbing influ- 
ences already adverted to. This liability is of 
course doubled, when its subject, as in the case of 
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Pascal, ]abors under the disadvantage of a gloomy 
temperament. 

A circumstance which in these conflicts of mind 
often gives sceptical objections an undue advantage, 
is, that the great truths which it is more especially 
apt to assail, are generally the result of an accumu- 
lation of proof by induction, or are even dependent 
on quite separate trains of argument. The mind, 
therefore, cannot comprehend them at a glance, and 
feel at once their integrated force, but must examine 
them in detail by successive acts of mind—just as 
we take the measurement of magnitudes too vast to 
be seen at once in successive small portions. The 
existence of God, the mora] government of the 
world, the divine origin of Chistianity, are all truths 
of this stamp Pascal, in one of his Pensées refers 
to this infirmity of the logical faculties. He justly 
observes—‘‘ 'l'o have a series of proofs incessantly 
before the mind, is beyond our power.’’ Den 
yd toujours les preuves présentes, c’est trop d’af- 

are. 

From the inability of the mind to reiain in pe 
tuity, or to comprehend at a glance a long chain of 
evidence, or the total effect of various lines of argu- 
ment, Pascal truly observes, that it is not sufficient 
for the security of our convictions, and their due 
influence over our belief and practice, that we have 
proved thém once for all by a process of reasoning ; 
—they must be, if possible, tinctnred and colored 
by the imagination, informed and animated by feel- 
ing, and rendered vigorous and practical by habit. 
His words are well worth citing :—‘* Reason acts 
slowly, and with so many views upon so many prin- 
ciples which it is necessary should be always pres- 
ent, that it is perpetually dropping asleep, and is 
lost for want of having all its principles present to 
it. The affections do not act thus ; they act instan- 
taneously, and are always ready for action. It is 
necessary, therefore, to imbue our faith with feel- 
ng. otherwise it will be always vacillating.” * 

t will not, of course, be imagined that, in the ob- 
servations we have now made, we are disposed to 
be the apologists of scepticism ; or even, so far as 
it is yielded to, of that transient doubt to which we 
affirm even the most powerful minds are not only 
liable, but liable in defiance of what are ordinarily 
their strong convictions. So far as such states of 
mind are involuntary, and for an instant they often 
are, (till, in fact, the mind collects itself, and repels 
them,) they are of course the object not of blame 
but of pity. So far as they are dependent upon 
fluctuations of feeling, or upon physical causes 
which we can at all modify or control, it is our duty 
to summon the mind to resist the assault, and 
reflect on the nature of that evidence which has so 
often appeared to us little less than demonstrative. 

We are not, then, the apologists of scepticism, or 
anything approaching it; we are merely stating a 
psychological fact, for the proof of which we appeal 
to the recorded confessions of many great minds, 
and to the experience of those who have reflected 
deeply enough on any large and difficult subject, to 
know what can be said for or against it. 

_ The asserted fact is, that habitual belief of the 
sincerest and strongest character is sometimes 
checkered with transient fits of doubt and misgiv- 
ing ; and that even where there is no actual disbelief 
—no, not for a moment—the mind may, in some of 
its moods, form a very diminished estimate of the 
evidence on which belief is founded, and grievous} 
understate it accordingly. We believe that bot 


*Vol. ii., pp. 175, 176. 
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these states of mind were occasionally experienced 
by Pascal—the latter, however, much more fre- 
quently than the former; and hence, as we appre- 
hend, are we to account for those passages in which 
he speaks of the evidence for the existence of a 
God, or for the truth of Christianity, as less con- 
elusive than he ordinarily believed, or than he has 
at other times declared them. At such times, the 
clouds may be supposed to have hung low upon this 
lofty mind. 

© little inconsistent with a habit of intelligent 
faith are such transient invasions of doubt, or such 
diminished perceptions of the evidence of truth, that 
it may even be said that it is only those who have 
in some measure experienced them, who can be 
said, in the highest sense, to believe at all. He 
who has never had a doubt, who believes what he 
believes for reasons which he thinks as irrefragable 
(if that be possible) as those of a mathematical 
demonstration, ought not to be said so much to be- 
heve as to know ; his belief is to him knowledge, 


rpe- | and his mind stands in the same relation to it, how- 


ever erroneous and absurd that belief may be. Itis 
rather he who believes—not indeed without the ex- 
ercise of his reason, but without the full satisfaction 
of his reason—with a knowledge and appreciation 
of formidable objections—it is this man who may 
most truly be said intelligently to believe. 

While it is true that we are called upon to re- 
ceive the great truths of theology, whether natural 
or revealed, on evidence which is less than demon- 
strative, we are not to forget that no subjects out of 
the sciences of magnitude and number, admit of 
any such demonstration. We are required todo no 
more in religion, than we are in fact necessitated to 
do in all the affairs of common life—that is, to form 
our conclusions upon a sincere and diligent investi- 
gation of moral evidence. And, after all, such an 
arrangement is not only in harmonious analogy 
with all the conditions of our ordinary life, but, 
if the present world be indeed a state of moral 
probation—if it be designed to test our diligence 
and sincerity, to teach us what is so suitable in a 
finite and created being, a submissive and confiding 
posture of mind towards the Infinite Creator—such 
an arrangement is essential to our course of moral 
discipline and education. If we are required to be- 
lieve nothing but what it is impossible that we 
should doubt—that is, nothing but what it would 
be a contradiction to deny—where would be the 
proof of our willingness to believe on the bare assur- 
ance of wisdom and knowledge superior to our 
own! Wise men assuredly consider it as a most 
important element in the education of their own 
children, not indeed that they should be taught to 
believe what they are told without any reason, (and 
if they have been properly trained, a just confidence 
in the assurances of their superiors in knowledge 
will on many subjects be reason sufficient,) yet upon 
evidence far less than demonstration ; indeed, upon 
evidence far less than they will be able to appre- 
ciate, when the lapse of a few brief years has trans- 
formed them from children into men. We certainly 
expect that np: will believe many things as facts 
which as yet they cannot fully pre Gomer we 
which they tell us are, in appearance, paradoxical ; 
and to rest satisfied with the assurance, that it is in 
vain to attempt to explain the evidence till they get 
older and wiser. We are accustomed even to 
augur the worst results as to the future course and 
conduct of a youth who has not learned to exercise 
thus much of practical faith, and who flippantly re- 
jects, on the score of his not being able to compre- 
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hend them, truths of which he yet has greater evi- 
dence, though not direct evidence, of their bei 
truths, than he has of the contrary. Now, ‘i 
we have had earthly fathers, and have given them 
reverence’’ after this fashion, and when we have 
become men have applauded our submission as ap- 
propriate to our condition of dependence, ‘‘ shall we 
not much rather be subject to the Father of spirits, 
and live'’’ If, then, the present be a scene of 
moral education and discipline, it seems fit in itself 
that the evidence of the truths we believe should 
be checkered with difficulties and liable to objec 
tions ;—not strong enough to force assent, nor so 
obscure as to elude sincere investigation. ‘ 
according to the memorable aphorism of Pascal al- 
ready cited, has afforded sufficient light to those 
whose object is to see, and left sufficient obscurity 
© perplex those who have no such wish. Ali that 
seems necessary or reasonable to expect is, that as 
we are certainly not called upon to believe anything 
without reason, nor without preponderance of reason, 
a0 the evidence shall be such as our faculties are 
capable of dealing with; and that the objections 
shall be only such as equally baffle us upon any 
other hypothesis, or are insoluble only because 
ey transcend altogether the limits of the human 
erstanding ; which last cireumstance can be no 
valid reason, apart from other unds, either for 
accepting or rejecting a given yam Now, we 
contend, that it is in this equitable way that God has 
dealt with us as moral agents, in relation to all the 
great truths which lie at the basis of religion and 
morals ; and, we may add, in relation to the divine 
origin of Christianity. ‘The evidence is all of such 
a nature as we are accustomed every day to deal 
with and to act upon; while the objections are 
either such as reappear in every other theory, or 
turn on difficulties absolutely beyond the limits of 
the human faculties. ‘Take, for example, the prin- 
cipal argument which proves the existence of 3 


the argument which infers from the traces of intel- | baffle 


ligent design in the universe, the existence of a 
wise and powerful author. In applying this prin- 
ciple, man only acts as he acts every day of his life 
in other cases. He acts on a principle which, if he 
were to doubt, or even affect to doubt, he would be 
laughed at by his fellow-men as a ridiculous pedant 
or a crazy metaphysician. Whether indications of 
design, countless as they are inimitable, with 
which the whole universe is inscribed, are likely to 
be the result of chance, is a question which turns 
on principles of evidence with which man is so 
familiar that he cannot adopt the affirmative with- 
out contradicting all his judgments in every other 
analogous, or similar, or conceivable case. On the 
other hand, the objections to the conclusion that 
there is some Eternal Being of illimitable power and 
wisdom are precisely of the nature we have men- 
tioned. A man makes a difficulty, we will sup- 

, (as well he may,) of conceiving that which 
need from eternity ; but, as ing cer- 
tainly exists now, the denial of the existence of such 
a Being does not relieve from that difficulty, unless 
the objector plunges into another equally great— 
that aaumien it possible for the universe to have 
sprung into existence without a cause at all. This 
difficulty, then, is one which reappears under any 
h esis. Again, we will suppose him to make 
a difficulty of the ideas of self-subsistence, of omni- 
presence without extension of parts—of power 
which creates out of nothing, and which acts sim- 
ply by volition—of a knowledge cognizant of each 
thing and of all its relations—actual and possible, 
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preciate 
lie altogether beyond our 


solve difficulties whi 
capacities, seems like resolving that nothing shall 
be true but what we can fully comprehend—a prin- 
ciple again which, in numberless other cases, we 
neither can nor pretend to act upon. 

It is much the same with the evidences of Chris- 
tianity. Whether a certain amount and complexity 
of testimony are likely to be false ; whether it is 
likely that not one but a number of men would 
endure ignominy, persecution, and the last extrem- 
ities of torture, in support of an unprofitable lie ; 
whether such an original fiction as Christianity—if 
it be fietion—is hikely to have been the production 
of Galilean peasants ; whether — so sub- 
lime was to be expected from fools, or anything 
so holy from knaves ; whether illiterate fraud was 
likely to be equal to such a wonderful fabrication ; 
whether infinite artifice may be expected from ig- 
norance, or a perfectly natural and successful 
assumption of truth from imposture ;—these and a 
multitude of the like questions are precisely of the 
same nature, however they may be decided, with 
those with which the historian and the advocate, 
judges, and courts of law are every day required to 

. On the other hand, whether miracles have 
ever been, or are ever likely to be admitted in the 
administration of the universe, is a question on 
which it would demand a far more comprehensive 
knowledge of that administration, than we can 
sibly possess to justify an @ priori decision. t 
they are possible is all that is required; and that, 
no consistent theist can deny. Other difficulties of 
Christianity, as Bishop Butler has so clearly shown, 
us on every other hypothesis; they meet 
us as much in the “‘ constitution of nature,”’ as in 
the pages of revelation, and cannot consistently be 
pleaded against Christianity without being equally 
fatal to Theism. 

There are two things, we will venture to say, 
at which the philosophers of some future age will 
stand equally astonished ; the one is, that any man 
should have been called upon to believe any mys- 
tery, whether of philosophy or religion, without a 
preponderance of evidence of a nature which he can 
grasp, or on the mere ipse dixit of a fallible crea- 
ture like himself; the other, that where there is 
such evidence, man should reject a mystery, mere- 
ly because it is one. This last, perhaps, will be 
regarded as the more astonishing of the two. That 
man, who lives in a dwelling of clay, and looks ou! 
upon the illimitable universe through such tiny 
windows—who stands, as Paseal sublimely says, 
between “‘ two infinitudes’’—who is absolutely sur- 
rounded by mysteries, which he overlooks, only be- 
eause he is so familiar with them ; should doubt a 
proposition (otherwise well sustained) from its in- 
trinsie difficulty, does not seem very reasonable. 
But when we further reflect that that very mind 
which erects itself into a standard of all things, is, 
of all things, the most ignorant of that which it 
ought to know best—itself, and finds there the most 
inscrutable of all mysteries ;—when we reflect that 
when asked to declare what itself is, it is obliged to 
confess that it knows nothing about the matter— 
nothing either of its own essence or its mode of 
operation—that it is sometimes inclined to think 
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itself material, and sometimes immaterial—that it 
cannot quite come to a conclusion whether the body 
really exists or is a phantom, or in what way (if 
the body really exist) the intimate union between 
the two is maintained ;—when we see it perplexed 
beyond expression, even to conceive how these 
phenomena ean be reconciled—proclaiming it to be 
an almost equal contradiction to sup that mat- 
ter can think, or the soul be material, or a connex- 
jon maintained between two totally different sub- 
stances, and yet admitting that one of these must 
be true, though it cannot satisfactorily determine 
which ;—when we reflect on al] this, surely we 
cannot but feel that the spectacle of so ignorant a 
being refusing to believe a proposition merely be- 
cause it is above its comprehension, is of all para- 
doxes the most paradoxical, and of all absurdities 
the most ludicrous. 





A LOST CHILD, 


A FEW years ago, in the parish of Sydney, in 
the province of New Brunswick, America, the fol- 
lowing circumstance occurred :— 

A young gentleman who had been out fer some 
days on a hunting or shooting expedition, reached 
the banks of Bear Creek, which he was desirous of 
crossing, being anxious to make his way home be- 
fore night-fall. To his disappointment, the log- 
bridge which he had passed the day before had 
been carried away by the current, which happened 
to be very strong in that place. Remembering, 
however, having noticed a fallen tree across the 
stream lower down, he pursued his way. Just as 
he had reached the spot, and was preparing to cross 
over, his ear was attracted by the sound of foot- 
steps upon the dry sticks; the sound was accom- 
panied by a cautious rustling movement among the 
thicket of wild raspberries that covered the opposite 
space. With the alertness of a sportsman, antici- 
pating a shot at a deer or bear, his finger rapidly 
found its way to the lock of his rifle; and while 
his keen eye was warily fixed on the bushes, a 
slight attenuated hand, stained purple with the juice 
of the berries, was quietly raised to reach down a 
loaded branch of fruit ; another instant, and the 
fatal ball had been lodged in the heart of the uncon- 
scious victim. A ery of terror and of thankfulness 
burst from the lips of the hunter as he sprang with 
eager haste across the stream and approached the 
child. It was a little girl, apparently not more 
than eight years old; her torn garments, soiled 
hands, dishevelled locks, and haggard face, betrayed 
the fact that she had strayed from the forest path, 
and been lost in the trackless wilderness. The 
child appeared overjoyed at the sight of the stranger, 
and told her artless tale with a clearness and sim- 
plicity that drew tears from the eyes of her pre- 
server, who felt, indeed, as if he had been an in- 
strument in the Divine hand, sent to reseue the 
forlorn being before him from a melancholy and 

inful death. Had not the loss of the bridge led 

im to seek another spot whereby to gain the op- 
ite bank, she would in all probability have per- 
ished in that lonely spot ; but it was ordered other- 
wise, and the heart of the young man was filled 
with grateful emotion. He had learned from the 
child that she had been sent by her mother to carry 
a basket of food to her father, who was chopping in 
the wood near the house; but that, by some mis- 
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chance, she had strayed from the path, and, misled 
by the echo of her father’s axe, she had wandered 
away in an opposite direction. Every attempt to 
retrace her steps only led her deeper and deeper 
into the wood; but still she went on. At first, 
she said, she cried a great deal; but finding her 
tears and lamentations brought no relief, she con- 
soled herself with eating some of the food she had 
brought with her. When night came on, she was 
overcome with weariness, and lay down to sleep 
in a sheltered place, and rose with the first sound 
of the birds to pursue her hopeless way. When 
she had exhausted her provisions in the basket, she 
beguiled her sorrows by seeking for herbs and ber- 
ries. Fortunately it was the season of summer- 
fruits, or else the poor wanderer must have perished. 
On the third night she lay down to sleep, and 
heard, as she supposed, the tread of cattle near 
her. She said she was very glad, for she thought 
the dark creatures she saw moving about in the 
dim light must be her father’s oxen ; and she called 
to them very often, ‘‘ Buck, Bright!’’ but they 
did not come nearer ; and she wondered she did not 
hear ihe ox-bell. Another night she said she saw 
two great black shaggy dogs, which she thought 
were neighbor Hewet's dogs ; but when she called 
them by their names, they stood up on their hind 
legs, and looked hard at her, but did not come 
near, and soon went away into the wood ; and she 
knew they were dogs, for that night she heard them 
howling. In all probability these animals were 
bears, for the woods abounded with these animals, 
and the stream the hunter had crossed bore the 
name of Bear Creek ; the howling, most probably, 
arose from wolves ; but her innocent heart knew no 
fear. ‘The day after this she found herself near a 
deserted shanty; the clearing on which it stood 
was overgrown with strawberries and raspberry- 
bushes ; and here she remained, picking the ber- 
ries, and sleeping beneath its sheltering roof at 
night. She led the hunter to her solitary hut, 
where he proposed leaving her whilst he went in 
search of help to convey her home, or to some 
dwelling-house ; but the little creature clung to him 
with passionate weeping, and implored him so 
thetically not to leave her again alone in the dark 
lonely forest, that his heart was not proof against 
her entreaties ; and, though weary with his own 
wandering, he took the little foundling on his back 
and proceeded on his journey, occasionally resting 
on the fallen timbers to ease him of his burden. 
The shades of night were closing in fast upon 
them ; and the weary pair were making up their 
minds to pass another night under the shade of the 
woods, when the sound of water and the working 
of mill-wheels broke upon their ears ; and soon the 
light of the last glow of sunset broke through the 
trees in the distance ; and the child, with a shout 
of joy, proclaimed they must be near a clearing at 
last, for she saw light through the stems of the 
trees. Gladly did the poor way-worn travellers hail 
the cheerful sight of the mill and the neat log-house 
beside it ; and gladly did the kind inmates of the 
receive and cherish the poor lost child, who 
ad been sought for till hope had departed from the 
hearts of her sorrowing friends, and she was reck- 
oned among the dead. Shqghad wandered 
miles from her home, and been chen 
days ; but she had been supplied with wa 
fruits, and her spirits had been wonderfully sus- 
tained during her wanderings. —Sharpe’s Magazine. 
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THE ROYAL FAMILY OF FRANCE. 


We copy the following lively remarks on the 
state of society in Paris, at this time, from a late 
number of the Courrier des Etats Unis. It is from 
the Paris correspondent of that Journal.—Daily 
Advertiser. 

** There is no longer any conversation in France,” 
said a very spirited lady the other day in a draw- 
ing-room, where in fact there was no conversation. 
** Where will you find,’’ continued she, ‘* the small- 
est reminiscence, the feeblest reflection of the past 
century, of those charming parties which our wor- 
thy ancestors loved so much, those gay suppers, 
sparkling with wit and champagne!’ Not cer- 
tainly at the Tuileries; in that good citizen, family 
life, nothing corresponds to the traditions of the 
royal dignity of the olden time. The Sicilian 


devotion and anxiety, which form the normal state | 


of the queen, prevent all gayety and a ine pen- 
etrating under the gilded hangings. No duenna 
could replace the watchfulness she extends over 
the young princesses, her daughters-in-law, whom 
she keeps always about her with an anxious and 
inquisitorial affection. When Madame Maintenon 
took for a sceptre and crown, a chaplet and bre- 
viary, the youth of the court deserted Versailles, 
and the Duke of Orleans gathered about him the 
nobility who resisted the devout rule of the royal 


favorite. ‘To-day the Fauxbourg St. Germain, the 
only place where the traditions of the elegances of 
the past could be found, closes its saloons, retires 
within itself, and goes to plant its banner far from 
Paris. Finance and industry remain behind. 

The queen, so respectable and so justly respected, 


has, however, a most unfortunately rigorous aus- 
terity, and which is to be regretted when we might 
have the most brilliant court in Europe. The 
princes are young, well educated, fond of the arts, 
the princesses are also young, and beautiful; the 
king is a man of fine mind, incessantly active, and 
it is said of a most amiable gayety. But all these 
precious elements are paral and extinguished 
under the uneasy yoke of Maria Amelia. During 
the day, if the princesses wish to go out, they 
come and ask the permission of the queen, who 
inquires where they want to go, at what hour they 
will return, and then grants or refuses, as she sees 
fit. ‘The dinner hour brings all the family together, 
when, after the repast is finished, the family repair 
to the saloon and take their places around the large 
table which is in the middle of the room. The 
queen seats herself between her two ladies of honor, 
and each of the princesses, also with their ladies, 
place themselves according to their rank. Before 
each is a drawer filled with needle work, and they 
all employ themselves with it, talking over the 
morning mass or the evening sermon. The king 
leans against the chimney, and talks with the per- 
son received, and when a new one is introduced, 
the other goes to pay his respects to the queen, 
who responds to his salutations more or less pro- 
foundly, according to the greater or less degree of 
favor the person enjoys with her; and the princes, 
under penalty of reprimand, must graduate their 
smile or salutation by that of the queen. At eleven 
4 the session js broken up, and every one 
* to his apartmit. The Duchess of Orleans 
entirely outside this royal phalanxtery ; the 
illustrious widow of a prince so justly regretted, 
is a woman of the highest merit. ‘The queen treats 
her as a heretic, and, in her Italian superstition, 
she attributes the death of her unfortunate son to 





ROYAL FAMILY OF FRANCE-——-FEMALE CRUSOE. 


this union, cursed of Heaven. The king, who 
knows her superiority, would love her with all his 
heart, if she had not a right to the regency. Every 
evening, however, the Princess Helen comes to 
pay a visit to the family party, and stays with them 
a short hour. When she rises to return home, the 
king offers her his arm, and for a time they walk 
up and down the room talking together. The 
Duchess de Nemours is beautiful and insignificant ; 
the Princess de Joinville is a very pretty young 
lady, very slender and entirely ignorant; a pleas- 
ant story is told of her. One day, on leaving the 
table, she wished, instead of entering the drawing- 
room, as usual, to go up into her own room. The 
queen opposed it. ‘‘ Come with us, Francesea, 
my daughter,”’ said she, endeavoring to draw her 
gently. ‘Oh, no, mamma, let me go, your drawing 
room m’embete,’’ (stupefies me) replied the princess, 
withdrawing with a pouting air. The queen repri- 
manded her severely for this word, so out of place 
on the lips of a princess. ‘* But, mamma,”’’ replied 
she, with simplicity, “* Joinville says it all the time.” 
Tt seemed that the Prince de Joinville added to the 
lessons given by the French master to the princess, 
a little sailor talk, which is quite droll. The 
Duchess Montpensier is a pretty child who does 
not know French, laughs at everybody, and nibbles 
chocolate all the time, which, to the great satisfae- 
tion of the marquis, grows more and more fashiona- 
ble every day. 





From the Boston Atlas, 
A FEMALE CRUSOE. 


Orr the coast of Alta California, about two degrees 
distant, bearing nearly west from Point San Pedro, 
which is in the latitude of 33° 43’ N., and longitude 
118° 14 W., will be found a small island, called by 
the Spaniards Saint Nicholas. This island was for- 
merly inhabited by an inoffensive, indolent race of 
Indians, who subsisted almost entirely upon fish, 
which they caught from the rocks, and muscles, 
which they found in the sands of the beach. They 
were a listless, quiet race of beings, who seldom 
had communication with others of the human fam- 
ily, and who had but few wants and fewer cares. 

About the year eighteen hundred and eighteen or 
twenty, the ate from their settlements at the 
North, landed on this island a party of Kodiac 
Indians, for the purpose of hunting the sea otter, 
which, at that period, abounded in those waters. 
This party remained on the island for more than 
two years ; and were the means of sowing the seeds 
of disease and contention amongst its unsuspecting 
and unsophisticated inhabitants. 

Some ten or twelve years after the departure of 
the Kodiaes, this tribe had become diminished to 
about twenty or thirty individuals, when the gov- 
ernor of the department of California sent over a 
small vessel and removed them to the main. 

In the last boat, which was embarking with the 
last of this people, (some six or eight perhaps in 
number,) to convey them to the vessel, which was 
to carry them from the home of their nativity for- 
ever, was one of the tribe, small in stature, not far 
advanced in years, and his dusky mate, then in the 
bloom of life. The order had been given to shove 
from the shore ; the oars had dip in the wave, 
the boat was rising on the foaming surf, then break- 
ing on the beach with awful roar, when with the 
impulse of the moment as it were, this young and 
blooming bride of the red man, the imprint of whose 
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footstep had been the last left on the sands of her 
island home, waved an adieu to her chosen mate, 
plunged into the abyss, ‘‘ strove through the surge,” 
and, in another moment, stood alone on the shores 
of her native land. She turned, to give the last lin- 
gering look to her departing helpmate ; and then, 
gathering around her form her flowing mantle, wet 
by the ocean wave, in an instant disappeared for- 
ever from the sight of her astonished and sorrowing 
companions. 

The vessel weighed anchor, spread her canvass ; 
and, in forty-eight hours, this remnant of the inhab- 
itants of San Nicholas were landed on Point San 
Pedro, houseless and forlorn. 

From that period to the present—if she be not 
dead, or has not left within the past eighteen 
moaths—has resided alone, on the Isle of San 
Nicholas, this female Crusoe, the monarch of all 
she surveys. She preferred to part even with her 
chosen mate, and sever every human tie that could 
be binding, rather than leave the home of her birth 
—that lonely litde isle, that had been to her a 
world, which she cared not to exchange for the 
abode of civilized man, with all its promised luxu- 
ries. 

Since our Crusoe became the sole monarch of 
the isle, San Nicholas has been visited perhaps ten 
or twelve different times, by different individuals ; 
but there she has continued to be found, with none 
to dispute her right—alone, solitary and forsaken. 

Her dress, or covering, is composed of the skins 
ef small birds, which she kills with stones, and 
sews them together with a needle of bone and the 
light sinews of the hair seal, sometimes found dead 
amongst the rocks. Her only food is a shell fish, 
of the muscle species, with now and then a still 
smaller fish, which the surf sometimes throws on 
to the beach. She never remains long in one spot ; 
but is constantly wandering around the shores of 
the island, sleeping, which she seldom does, in 
small caves and erevices in the rocks. 

During the few last years, it has been very diffi- 
cult to obtain any communication with her. At the 
approach of the white man she flees, as from an 
evil spirit; and the only way to detain her, is by 
running her down, as you would the wild goat of 
the mountain, er the young fawn of the plains. 

Those who have seen her at the latest period, 
report that she appears to have lost all knowledge 
of language ; that she makes only a wild noise, 
altogether inhuman; and, when taken and detained 
against her will, becomes frightened and restless ; 
that the moment she is liberated, she darts off, and 
endeavors to secrete herself in the wild grass, or 
amongst the rocks which hang over the never ceas- 
ing surf. 

very endeavor has been made, and every induce- 
ment offered, by different individuals, to prevail upon 
her to leave the island, but in vain. The only home 
she appears to desire, is her own little isle. Her 
last hope, if she has any, is, to finish her journey 
alone. She has no wish now, to hear again the 
sweet music of speech. Its sounds are no longer 
music to her ear—and, as for civilized man, his 
tameness is shocking even to her dormant senses. 

To all appearance, she is strong, healthy, and 
content to be alone. What can reconcile her to her 
lot, who can conjecture! Humanity may hope that 
contentment may continue to be hers, to the last 
hour ; for she is destined to lie down and die alone, 
on the cold shore of her isolated home, with no one 
to administer to her last wants, and none to cover 
- cold body, when the spirit shall have left the 
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But the story of our Crusoe’s chosen mate, the 
companion of her early life, has yet to be told. He 
saw her for the last time, as we have stated, when 
she stood alene on the shores of her own isle ; when 
the boat with himself and his companions was dash- 
ing through the wild surf, that broke in uninter- 
rupted succession against the rocks which encircled 
the resting place of his fathers, and which he was 
then leaving forever. With the remnant of the 
family from San Nicholas, our hero was landed at 
San Pedro, and there left, with the others who had 
accompanied him, to find a home in that land of 
strangers. . 

San Pedro, it may be known, is a bleak, barren, 
bluff point, running out into the blue waters of the 
Pacific, on which no verdure is to be seen, and but 
one solitary abode of man, rising amidst the desola- 
tion which surrounds it. The Pueblo de los Ange- 
los is situated ten leagues distant, with one farm 
house between the one on the point and those of the 
town. The mission of San Gabriel lies yet farther 
on, some three or four leagues ; where, at that time, 
might be found perhaps three or four hundred 
converted Indians. 

But our hero, as he may be called, never left the 
beach on which he was first landed. Alone and 
friendless, there he remained, an isolated being, 
ull life ceased to animate his frame. ‘True it is, 
that several times he was induced, and once or twice 
forced, to venture as far as the Pueblo, and even 
the mission of San Gabriel ; but he always, as soon 
as at liberty, returned and resumed his old station 
on the beach, or fixed himself on the rocks which 
hung around the Point. And there he might always 
be seen, a solitary outeast, as it were, and more 
constantly when the sun was going down, with his 
eyes gazing vn that celestial orb as it sunk into the 
western horizon, a direction which he well knew 
pointed to the lost but never forgotten home of his 
nativity. 

With difficulty he sustained the wants of nature 
by fishing about the rocks, gathering muscles, and 
sometimes receiving a scanty pittance of corn from 
the house on the Point, or a few pence from a pass- 
ing stranger. 

He studiously avoided, as far as possible, all 
intercourse with his fellow-man, and sought to live 
and die in solitude; and so did he continue to live 
a life which manifestly appeared a burthen to him, 
ull one morning, as the sun rose, not two years 
past, his body was found on the beach a stiffened 
corse, stretched out, and bleaching, as it were, in 
the white foam of the surf, which was thrown 
about his lifeless remains as the mighty wave broke 
on the shore. 

It is presumed his death was accidental—that 
whilst searching for shell-fish, in the night, amongst 
the cliffs, he must have fallen from an eminence, 
and thus terminated his solitary existence. 





FIVE DAYS AT BERLIN. 


We take the following passages from an interest- 
ing article by an eminent French writer, published 
in the Paris Journal des Debats.— Daily Advertiser. 

* 


* I enter Berljn by the Bran h 
gate. It is one of the most beautiful city é . 
in Europe. Frederic William IJ. ereeted it T1789. 
It is eighty feet high. ‘The form of it reminds one 
of the Propylea of Athens; it may perhaps be con- 


sidered somewhat gigantic, considering the situation 





in which it is placed. Paris has its Berlin street ; 
Berlin has its Paris square, from which begins that 
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and those five alleys, 
well known words “ Under 


splendid shops and coffee-rooms, or rather con- 

fectioners, for it is at confectioners, at Berlin, that 

take coffee, chocolate, ices, and where they 

the papers. Let us pause a moment at the 
point where the Lindens stop. 

Several things spoil the residence in, and the out- 
ward aspect of large cities. In the streets the mono- 
tony of street lines, the ever symmetrical arran 
ment in the public squares, the uniformity of style, 
and too often of thought, in the public buildings, and 
then everywhere the unavoidable aspect of the pale, 
naked and cold stone, from which nothing diverts 
the eye. Berlin, in the fine parts of it, and espe- 
cially in the quarter which I am describing, escapes 
these causes of majestic ennui. Leaving the point 
where the five alleys terminate, the palaces and 
monuments are separated one from the other b 
clumps of trees, statues, flower beds, terraces whi 
stand out, or gardens which extend back, and which 
the eye follows behind the enclosures of buildings. 
Everywhere the proportions and character, as well 
as the destination, differ. Here is the entrance to 
the Opera, with its peristyle and its Grecian front ; 
there the severe lines of the Arsenal surmounted 
with military trophies. Opposite, in a slanting 
point of view, the twisted decoration of the Library ; 
then at the end of a square ornamented with shrub- 
bery between the angles of two edifices, the rounded 
form of the French chureh. 

Frederic, in a fit of philosophical gayety, gave this 
church the form and t think the name of the Pan- 


theon; and in this temple to all the gods, his 


toleration received Catholicism. But by a malice 
familiar to his mind, the church is within sight of 
the opera. The chorus of the ballet, and the 
clergy see each other enter their several homes. 
The isty overlooks the boxes. The jest is 
rather stiff, but with him it was, ‘take or let it 
alone.”” To tell the truth, he has been repaid for 
it almost on the same . In front of the square 
of which I have just spoken, Blucher has for 
twenty years had his statue in Berlin, and the hero 
of the seven years’ war, a great captain, a great 
man, still waits for one. A delicate connoisseur in 
good jokes, what would Frederic have said to this? 
The religious respect of the reigning king, and the 
talent of a celebrated artist, will soon have repaired 
this forgetfulness. 

Advance some steps farther, the scene changes, 
the horizon extends. Buildings thrown by chance 
seem to have their places marked by an ingenious 
foresight. On the right, beyond a charming e 
of trees, the red palace of the school of architec- 
ture, with its windows, broader than they are long, 
decorated with brick bas reliefs; opposite you one 
of the canals of the Spree, and on this canal a 
bridge ornamented with bronze balustrades between 
eight granite pillars. At the end, but in a slanting 
direction, the old electoral palace, and at the angle 
a porphyry column, from whence a golden eagle is 
winging his flight. Between you and the old 
palace, a vast space which was formerly a military 
training ground, and which now forms a pleasure 

, the Lutz Gar On the left, beyond the 

the three domes of the cathedral, and then 
findily, returning, the noble colonnade of the new 
Museum with its freseo painted porticos, and the 
equestrian groups which surmount them. I have 
met nowhere else, points of view more pleasing to 
the eye than in Berlin, precisely because they have 
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nothing symmetrical ; nowhere, ially in cities, 

has been carried further the ul art i 

“Nera adhe ee ad ure to stone, turf and 
to marble. 

You have now some idea of the embellishments 
of Berlin ; almost all of them are due to the reigning 
king. He loves, he cultivates, he encou all 
the arts. Shall I speak of music, after having 
mentioned architecture? Built by an excellent flute 
foe ee Frederic, burned in 1841, and reépened 
in 1842, the hall of the Opera, smaller than that of 
Paris, is, in its arrangements and its decorations, a 
perfect model of taste, of elegance, and of fresh- 
ness. There exist at Berlin vast places of assem- 
bling called, according to the season, Winter 
Gardens or Summer Gardens. Fifteen hundred 
persons meet there, either under the shade of the 
trees, or in immense halls adorned with flowers and 
shrubs. These crowds meet without temult and 
enjoy pleasure without noise, without scandal, and 
without police officers. All the citizens of Berlin 
congregate there. Mothers come there with their 
daughters, and embroider, talk, knit and sip their 
coffee. Often the whole household sups there. 
The men, who are al} uncovered, some smoking, 
others drink beer, from immense glasses, which 
hold more than a fourth of a bottle. Orchestras 
occupy a point of the hall; each establishment has 
\its own; they are led by directors, who, baton in 
‘hand, rival each other in talent and glory. Listen 
—harmony, precision, common qualities, power, 
docility, expression, richness, artistica] nerve, pro- 
found sentiment, unconquerable energy, enthusiasm, 
exaltation, everything is found in these orchestras. 
The barmony whieh they give out, flies, bursts 
forth, triumphs and escapes, returns, roars like the 
tempest, moans like the gentlest breeze, moves like 
a plaintive sigh, bursts out at last, or is Jost in a 
mysterious distance. The crowd, attentive, mute, 
motionless, still continues to histen, as if retaining, 
tasting its impressions. Then their transports are 
expressed but with calmness; the master bows ; 
‘they would have understood each other without 
these marks of intelligence. This is the effect of 
music at Berlin when the people form the auditory, 
and the musicians are m the open air. At half 
~ nine in the evening everybody has returned 
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Let us go to the Thier Garten for a little quiet. 
The Thier Garten is a public park without the city, 
a few steps from the ndebourgh Gate. Prus- 
sia loves gardens in cities and nature in gardens, 
and I agree with Prussia. But you will say, the 
Tuilleries forms a very prety garden; lL assent to 
it; 1 walk there every , but it is a garden of 
another kind. At the Tuileries, one is surrounded 
by terraces, oppressed by gratings, confined by 
balustrades. ‘Seatues are there spying at you from 
the turn of every walk, and what symmetry in the 
flower beds! You find art everywhere, fountains 
with jets d’eau. At Thier Garten, on the contrary, 
serreely a foot from the city, you have the grass, 
and especially the key of the fields; you have the 
freshness of the woods; you have no other orna- 
ment but fine trees, and no water but the Spree, 
which carries on its bosom, in its thousand wind- 
ee oe ee ee 
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Ah, what an agreeable city Berlin would be, if 
it were not—if it were not—it must be spoken, if 
it were not for its drains. These are deep 
paved channels which border the sidewalks, and 
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which are covered from time to time by movable 
planks, for the convenience of foot passengers, and 
the passage of carriages. The ground has so little 
inclination that during great rains, the water and 
everything which falls into the gutter, stops there, 
and the eye and the smell are offended ; the air is 
corrupted. Physicians attribute to the exhalations 
from them, the pale complexion and the unhealthy 
constitution of the inhabitants, especially the women, 
in certain quarters. These gutters, in some parts 
of the city, are infected; they are insects marring 
the beauty of a flower, the worm piercing the finest 
fruit, the ulcer corroding and destroying a fair 
young woman. Berlin must rid herself of them, 
but, how, at the present day, can subterranean 
drains be dug for a city of three hundred and fifty 
thousand souls' In such a sandy soil, and at a 
distance from stone, it is im i It is said that 
the neighboring lakes might render the assistance 
of their waters. ‘They could be brought by aque- 
ducts, and the city might every day enjoy shethen 
ablutions. These are works not of ornament, but 
of health, which it is worthy of the king to under- 
take. ® 6 oe * *. * * 
Francis Barrizre. 





THE SONG OF THE MAIL-COACHMAN. 


On, the days were bright 
When, young and light, 
I drove my team, 
My four-in-hand 
Along the strand, 
Of bloods the cream. 
But time flies fast : 
Those days are past, 
The ribbons are a dream: 
Now, there’s nothing half so quick in life 
As steam, still, steam. 


The Bristol Mail 
Is but a snail, 
The York stands still, 
The Liverpool 
Is but a stool— 
All gone down hill. 
Your fire you poke, 
Up springs your smoke, 
On sweeps the fiery stream : 
Now, there ’s nothing half so quick in life 
As steam, still, steam. 


Along the sky 
The sparkles fly, 
You fly below— 
You leave behind 
' Time, tide, and wind, 
Hail, rain, and snow, 
Through mountain cores 
The engine snores, 
The gas lamps palely gleam : 
Oh, there ’s nothing half so quick in life 
As steam, still, steam. 


You see a hill, 
You see a mill, 

A bit of sky ; 
You see a cow, 
You see a . 


Like gnats in evening’s beam : 
Oh, there ’s rer half so quick in life 
As steam, still, steam. 


SONG OF THE MAIL-COACHMAN—LINES ABOUT SHAKERS. 





You hear a sound, 
You feel a bound, 
You all look blue. 
You ’ve split a horse, 
A man’s a corse, 
All’s one to you. 
Upon the road 
You meet a load, 
In vain you wildly scream. 
Oh, there ’s nothing haif so quick in life 
As steam, still, steam. 


You come full front 

Upon a hunt, 
You hear a yell; 

You dash along, 

You crush the throng, 
Dogs, squires, pell-mell. 

You see a van ; 

The signal man 
Is snugly in a dream. 

Oh, there ’s nothing half so quick in life 

As steam, still, steam 


You see a flash, 
You feel a crash, 
From toe to chin; 
You touch a bank, 
You top a tank, 
You all plump in. 
You next engage 
The three-mile stage, 
And long for my old team. 
Your trial’s o'er, you trust no more 
To steam, steam, steam ! 
: Blackwood. 





Lines 1n Verse Azour Suakers, is the title of a 
pamphlet recently published by Wm. Taylor & Co. 
of this city, consisting of several essays in verse, by 
one of the denomination of Shakers. The author 
rejects all the ornaments of verse except rhyme, and 
states the argument in favor of the belief of his denom- 
inaticn in very regular metre, and intelligible lan- 
guage We copy a passage, that our readers, who 
are familiar with the neat handy-work of the Shakers, 
in the shape of boxes and baskets, may see what sort 
of poetry is made at Lebanon : 


“ Bat this is theorizing ; I exact 
The fact, I cried—philosophy wants fact. 
‘Take, then, the fact,’ a voice again replied— 
‘A stubborn fact, that cannot be denied : 
This people, by extinguishing the fire 
Of sensual life and animal desire, 
Now live together as a heavenly band, 
Pure, in the midst of a polluted land. 
None of those evils which so much. abound 
Elsewhere, within their borders can be found. 
Hundreds of them abide, like swarms of bees, 
In families of harmony and ease. 
No anger, discontent or envy here 
Infects their spirits with its poisonous sphere ; 
No noise, no scolding, no complaint is heard, 
And no one speaks a harsh or slanderous word. 
They work, they play, they sing and dance together, 
And find delight in every kind of weather ; 
For nothing troubles them, or intervenes 
To interrupt their gay and blessed scenes. 
’T is every day alike, except that Peace 
And Love and Joy perpetually increase. 
Compared with this, the scenes which — 
Of the first Golden Age, appear quite faint ; | 
And everything that prophets have foretold 
Of God’s great day, begins to be unrolled— 
The promised day of full Salvation, when 
Cuxzist in his glory lives on earth with men,’” 

N. Y. Ev. Post. 
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THE POET FREILIGRATH IN ENGLAND. 


BY WILLIAM HOWITT. 


Tue King of Prussia on ascending the throne 
excited the liveliest hopes of the nation. At his 
coronation he vohenteeily’ seleeiial his subjects a 
free, representative constitution. He to 
invite into his capital the most learned men, and 

aced them as professors in the university there. 
Not men tearnal merely, but distinguished for their 
political liberality, were amongst those thus invited 
and established. He went the length of inviting 
several of the seven professors of G6ttingen who 
had been expelled for refusing to sanction the king 
of Hanover’s destruction of the Hanoverian consti- 
tution. Amongst these were the brothers Grimm, 
so well known here by their children and house 
tales ; but still better known in Germany as most 
learned philologists. No wonder that these acts 
excited the most coleur du rose expectations in the 
mind of entire Germany. Not merely was a second 
Augustan age anticipated in Prussia, when such 
men as the Grimms; as Riickert, the poet and ori- 
entalist ; Cornelius, the painter and founder of the 
Itisseldorf school; Savigny, the first professor of 
Roman law in Germany, and other men as eminent 
in their different departments, were invited to make 
the capital of Prussia the theatre of their labors and 


their fame; but when it was seen that the king. 
offered to learned men persecuted by a brother sov- | 
ereign, to men who refused to sanction the destruc- 
tion of liberty in their own state, the refuge of his 
capital and the right-hand of his support—the most | 


unquestionable evidences were believed to be thus 
given to the whole world that the King of Prussia 
was resolved to stand forward in the glorious char- 
acter of the defender of rational liberty. 

It is now needless to say how miserably have all 
these hopes been shattered; how utterly has this 
worthless king falsified all these promises. To this 
hour he has not made a single advance towards the 
establishment of a free constitution. On the con- 
trary, when the different states of Prussia have, 
from time to time, reminded him of his promise, he 
has not only refused the demand, but refused it in 
the grossest and most insulting language. It was 
soon seen too, that his invitation of celebrated men 
of liberal mind to his capital was not to enable them 
to diffuse their liberal sentiments, but to muzzle 
them more completely. Nota man of them has 
been allowed to utter in his lectures, much less to 

ublish, a sentiment having the most distant resem- 
Cane to freedom. When such sentiments have 
been uttered in their lectures, they have been 
ordered not to repeat them. The Grimms them- 
selves have been put into jeopardy of their Bar by 
merely receiving as their their old friend of 
eighteen years’ standing, Hoffmann, of Fallersben, 
a liberal =20re than one professor has re- 
signed, refusing to be thus tongue-tied. ‘The most 
stringent suppression of liberal writings has been 
exercised through the censorship, and the authors 
imprisoned for years. Even statesmen from other 
states have, on entering Berlin, been waited on 
immediately by the director of police, and ordered 
to quit the capital and the tl in twenty-four 
This was the case in the summer of 1845 
wi elcker and Itztein, two of the most eminent 
liberal members of the parliament of Baden. This 
was in utter violation of the articles of the German 
Confederation, was laid immediately before the 
Grand Duke by those gentlemen, excited the 
greatest sensation throughout Germany. But in 
vain. 















Amongst the literary men on whom the King of 
Prussia has attempted to put the muzzle is Ferdi- 
nand Freili . He is but one am many 
who have obli to = from “ — to 
escape a dungeon. is abounds with such liter- 
ary sagen who, under a more genial system, 
would have been at home amongst the most usefal 
subjects, and greatest ornaments of their country. 
These facts are too numerous to be stated here. 
They can be brought forward at any hour, and ere 
long they may. At this moment let us, however, 
confine ourselves to the task of showing our readers 
what Ferdinand Freiligrath is, and why he is here. 
As a poet and a literary man I cannot give a better 
idea of him than I did in 1842, in my ** Rural and 
Domestic Life of Germany,” which I therefore 
quote. 

‘* There are amongst the young writers of Germa- 
ny those perceptible, who, in a more heated political 
or social atmosphere, would start up speedily into a 
magnitude astonishing to themselves. They are 
full of native vigor, and breathe a fervor of political 
freedom which amazes one in connection with the 
existence of the censorship. Such are Herwegh, 
now a refugee at Zurich, author of Gedichte eines 
Lebendigen, just published ; Dinglestadt, author of 
Cosmopolitische Lieder cines Nachtwachters; the 
author of Tchherkessiche Lieder ; Anastatius Grun, 
the assumed name of an Austrian poet and noble- 
man, Count Auersberg. Auersberg, besides his 
other poems, has published the bold and indeed 
revolutionary Spatziergange eines Wiener Poeten, 
from which most of these other fiery bards date 
their inspiration ; and Hoffmann von Fallersleben, 
lately professor at Breslau, but stripped of his pro- 
fessorship for his Unpoliaal Songs, has been threat- 
ened by the Prussian minister with prosecution, and 
not only his poems, but all the publications of his 
publishers, Campe and Hoffmann, in Hamburg, 
forbidden by the king entrance into Prussia. Since 
the fire at Hamburg, the Prussian monarch has 
taken pity enough on these publishers to remove 
this proscription, but accompanied with a solemn 
warning and an expectation that they will publish 
no more such spirit-stirring lays. 

** But more than all, I » be say Ferdinand Fre- 
iligrath possesses the life and vigor with the fiery 
aspirations of the young poet, which more than jus- 
tify the enthusiasm with which his productions have 
been received all over Germany. They stand 
amongst those of his contemporaries with bold and 
prominent effect, and make you feel that he needs 
nothing but the recurrence of a more stirring period, 
the stormy dawn of a more eventful day, to spring 
forth into a greatness equal to the occasion. The 
originality and fire of genius in him are prodigious. 
You fee! that there lies in his bosom a well-spring 
of them, that only requires the jar of a social earth- 
quake to send them spouting up like geysers into 
pan pace air. He is an inspired painter. His 
w are colors—and those of the rainbow, of the 
sunset, and of the seas and sands of the burnin 
— In want of high and fitting theme enoug 
at home, he goes wandering round the earth, gath- 
ering heat and intensity, with which he clothes the 
Indian and the Arab in their native wilds till they 

low again, warm as their own rocks and deserts. 
There is a power of language in him which makes 
the hardest German flow like metal from a furnace ; 
and sets deserts, tents, mosques, an army in march, 
or the negro in his lion chase, before you in such 
life, that you do pot read but see and are present. 
Even with the most insignificant matter in his hand, 
such as Moos-Thee—that is an infusion of Iceland 
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moss, he brings round you the wildest regions in the 
most vivid reality. The very titles of his pieces indi- 
cate the characters and propensities of his genius :— 
Bible Pictures; The Steppe; The Lion Ride; The 
Vision if a Traveller; Under the Palms; Levia- 
than; Mirage; The Emigrant Poet; Henry, the 
Sea- Voyager; The Dead in the Sea; Shipwreck ; 
The Schak at Sinai in 1830; The Sword-maker of 
Damascus ; The Songs of the Pirates; The Burial 
of the Bandit; The Watcher in the Wiiderness ; 

he Negro Prince; The Greek Woman in the 
Slave Market in 1833; The Emigrant ; &c. 

** In all these he flings himself with such vitality 
into the seenes and characters, that you are in the 
midst of them in all their truth and color. The 
Negro Prince, in particular, is magnificent: and 
the German Emigrants, especially the Schwartz- 
wald girl, with her long plaited hair, and German 
jug in her hand, going, not to her native well in the 
Black Forest, but to one in Missouri, where the 
brown Cherokee comes to drink ; are so graphically 
brought before you, that no English eye which has 
seen the original scenes and figures can behold them 
without admiration, and no German one, | should 
imagine, without tears. 

‘* The King of Prussia, with his usual discernment, 
has bestowed a pension on this young and every-day 
rising poet, and if the elements cf political commo- 
tion, which even to a casual eye appear at work in 
Europe, look forth over the present generation as 
briskly as there is but too much reason to augur 
that they will, there is no writer in Germany who, 
without himself being political, we may prognosti- 
cate, will ride more lofuly on the swell of the agi- 
tated waters of life, making even wrecks and 
breakers beautiful with his genius. The power 
with which he describes the destruction of the 
world bound to a comet's tail, like Brunhilde bound 
by Clothaire to the tail of a wild horse, and the 
burning feelings and fanck:s of a man in a fever, 
show what he would do in the midst of an atmos- 


phere on fire with all that stirs the heart and ener- | 


gies of man. 

** Bot Freiligrath’s translations from the English 
are not less admirable in their way than his original 
compositions. In these he throws himself as com- 
pletely into his subject, and exercises the same 
masterly power of language. You forget, when 
reading his translation of Coleridge’s Ancient Mari- 
ner, that you are not reading the original. The 
same may be said of the songs and poems of Moore, 
Lamb, Keats, Burns, Southey, and Scott, which 
he has translated. The World is all a fleeting 
Show, and The Pibroch of Donald Dhu, are won- 
derful. We hear that he is now engaged in trans- 
lating Mrs. Hemans’ poems, of which one little 
gem, The Better Land, appears in his own volume. 
Freiligrath is well acquainted with English litera- 
ture ; and by translations and criticisms, particularly 
in the Morgenblatt, he makes Germany acquainted 
with it. It was he first who, through this means, 
awakened the Germans to a knowledge of the 
excellence of Burns, and now they have three 
translations of this poet. He is a great admirer of 
the poetry of Mrs. Howitt and Ebenezer Elliott, 
and has introduced various of their poems to his 
countrymen.’’—Pages 475—8. 

It will readily be perceived why the wily King 
of Prussia, whom ~—. in the above article, 
given credit for discernment in such cases, was 
anxious to get Freiligrath into his net. He was 
full of power, and capable of doing infinite damage 
to the cause of despotism. He therefore took his 
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usual course with him, and endeavored to stop his 
mouth with a lump of pudding; in other words, to 
Freiligrath’s great astonishment, without the most 
distant idea of such a thing, without the slightest 
solicitation or expectation, presented him with a 
pension. The pensien onee given, however, it 
became speedily obvious what the object of it was. 
The poet, who was going calmly on his way, wise 
and generous, and sympathizing with the better 
hopes of his people, as a true poet must, but no 
fiery demagogue, no dabbler in the muddy though 
most necessary waters of politics, was speedily 
called upon to notice that now scarcely a single 
poem of his of the most sober kind, and on the most 
indifferent subject, could appear in the literary jour- 
nals without being mutilated by the hand of the 
censor, and sometimes could not appear at all. 
Alarmed at this ominous discovery, highminded 
and sensitive of his honor, he saw that, this permit- 
ted, would soon foree upon him the charge of 
having sold his independence for a pension. An 
occasion soon offered to test this matter. He had 
sent some small poems to the Cologne Gazette; 
they were suppressed by the censor. He demanded 
an explanation, and appealed against the decision 
of the local censor to the High Court of Censorship 
in Berlin. Here is one of the poems which alarmed 
Prussia, with its half million of soldiers. To 
decide whether this poem might see the light 
unmutilated, the High Court of Censorship held its 
sitting in Berlin on the 13th of February, 1844, in 
which no less grave and dignified personages than 
the Actual Privy Upper Counsellor of Justice and 
| Secretary of State, the President Bornemann, and 
the members Privy Upper Counsellor of Justice, 
| Zettwach, Privy Upper Counsellor of Justice, Goes- 
\chel, Privy Upper Tribunals’ Counsellor, Ulrich, 
| Privy Government's Counsellor, Aulicke, Actual 
Counsellor of Legation, Graf von Schlieffen, Pro- 
| fessor von Lanciolle, and Privy Finance Coun- 
| sellor, von Obstfelder, sat in deep deliberation—on 
what? To consider whether this poem might, 
without danger to the state, be published entire ; 
and decided that it could not, without the omission 
_of the two lines given in italics in the poem, which 


follows :— 


The Tartar vulture tore the rose of Poland 
Before our eyes, and grimly left it lying. 





It must be amusing to Englishmen to see out of 
what trifles tyrants create the bugbears that break 
their rest: and what a lunatic the King of Prussia 
has become, attempting to shut out of his kingdom 
that light which immediately bursts in from all 
sides, from Hamburg, Switzerland, France, and 
England. The unfortunate man should abandon 
the Eagle as the symbol of Prussia, and adopt that 
of the Ostrich sticking its head in the ground. The 
forbidden lines were pronounced a libel on the 
king’s brother-in-law, the Czar of Russia, the 
Steppen-geir or Tartar Vulture. The poem, of 
course, appeared without those two lines in Prussia, 
but was immediately published with them in Ham- 
burg : 


ON MANHOOD’S TREE, SPRINGS CROWDING FLOWER: 
UN FLOWER. 
BY FERDINAND PREILIGRATH. 
On manhood's tree, springs crowding flower om. 
flower, 
By an eternal law they wave thereon ; ’ 
As here one withereth in its final hour, 











There springs another ful) and glorious one. 
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An ever coming and an ever going ,— 
And never for an hour a sluggish stand ! 
Wesee them burst—to earth then see them blowing, 
And every blossom is a Folk—a Land! 


We who yet wander with young feet this wo-land, 
Already have seen many cru and dying ; 
The Tartar Vulture tore the rose of Poland 
Before our eyes, and grimly left it lying. 
Through Spain’s green foliage, sternly on her way 
History storms onward—shall she fal] then thus? 
Shall not another realm’s long, dank decay 
Be blown and scattered o’er the Bosphorus? 


Yet, near to these, which the world’s spirit motion 
Shakes from the bough with its resistless might— 
Others we see full of young life’s commotion, 
Clear-eyed and joyous, pressing towards the light. 
Ah! what a budding! what a rich unfolding ! 
What Lege hme in young wood and in old! 
How many buds have burst for our beholding— 
How many crackle loud, and full, and bold! 


And Germany’s rich bud, too, God be praised, 
Stirs on the stem! Itseems to bursting nigh,— 

Fresh as when Hermann on its beauty gazed,— 
Fresh as when Luther from the Wartburg high. 

Anancient growth! with life still proudly teeming ,— 
Sull yearning towards the genial sunbeams ever,— 

Still ever spring—still aye of Freedom dreaming— 
O shall the bud become a blossom never ! 


Yea, with full chalice—if our care but tendeth 
That which with joy and freedom doth expand— 
Provided that which bounteous Nature sendeth 
We lop not as wild shoots with savage hand. 
Provided that we let no mildew cling 
To the young leaves—a canker many sided : 
Provided brand and shears away we fling— 
Provided—yes, I only mean—provided ! 


Thou at whose torch the flowers unfold their glory, 
O breath of spring, on us, too, warmly blow ! 
Thou who the germs of nations ope’st in story, 
O breath of Freedom, on this pour thy glow ! 
™ stillest, deepest sanctuary render, 
kiss it into toe splendor free! 
Lord God in heaven! what a Fiower of Wonder 
Shall Germany one day all peerless be! 


On manhood’s tree springs crowding flower on 
flower, 
By an eternal law they wave thereon ; 
here one withereth in its final hour, 
There springs another full and glorious one. 
An ever-coming and an ever-going— 
And never for an hour a sluggish stand! 
We see them burst—to earth then see them blowing, 
And every blossom is a Folk—a Land! 


These circumstances awoke Freiligrath to a 
sense of his actual situation ; they awoke him more 
fully to the real condition of his country. He 
reflected deeply on that condition, and the result 
was that which became a high-minded and honora- 
ble man. He threw up instantly the pension, and 
prepared to utter such a clear statement of his sen- 
timents as should at once remove from his charac- 
ter uspicion of having for one moment con- 
po sacrifice his own independence, or the 
welfaro of his country to a selfish advantage. This 
he did by a volume of poems called his G/auben’s 
Bekentnasse, or Confession of Faith. In this boldly, 





warmly, yet not intemperately, he proclaimed his 
deep sympathy with his Fatherland in its enslaved 
condition ; called on his countryme? to unite to 
obtain constitutional freedom. To this volume I 
shall one day draw more particular attention. Be- 
fore its publication, the prudent poet took the neces- 
precaution of stepping across the frontier into 
ium. The event proved that the caution was 
wel nded. An immediate order for the sup- 
pression of the poems, and the arrest of the author 
was issued by government. Spite of this, 5000. 
copies of the work were almost immediately dis 
persed throughout Germany, and the sale of the 
work has since continued to be great. The avowed 
accession of so distinguished a man to the cause of 
national freedom created a vivid and universal sen- 
sation. The author retired with his accomplished 
wife to Brussels, where he resided some time. 
But here he found himself not safe from the long 
arm of Prussian influence. A Herr Heinzen, who 
had been obliged to flee from Prussia to Paris for a 
similar cause, was, while living there in the utmost 
quiet, ordered, through the influence of the Prussian 
ambassador, to quit France in eight and forty hours. 
He came to Brussels, and with him Freiligrath 
concluded to seek an asylum in Switzerland. 
Within six hours of his quitting Brussels another 
German, singularly enough of the same name and 
residing in the same street, was arrested for Freili- 
grath by mistake. From that period, 1844, till 
recently, Ferdinand Freiligrath has been residing at 
Ziirich. But, exiled by his patriotism and deep 
sense of honor from his native land—for enter any 
~ of Germany, and by the articles of the German 
Sonfederation he must be delivered up to Prussia— 
it has always appeared to me that the only genuine 
home for such a man in such a position was Eng- 
land. I have, therefore, never ceased to press upon 
him to establish himself in— 
The inviolate island of the brave and free. 


He has now done it, and the event has justified the 
soundness of the advice. Here he has been re- 
ceived with open arms, not only by the large body 
of his own countrymen—a body in London of great 
wealth and enlightened character—but by our own 
countrymen. Ferdinand Freiligrath is a man as 
ractical as he is poetical. He was early educated 
in the first continental houses to commerce, and he 
has wisely resolved to devote his business hours to 
the strenuous pursuit of business, and his leisure 
moments only to literature. With connections 
already secured to him by his countrymen that 
insure an honorable independence, with a mind at 
ease, and his person in safety, there is no doubt but 
those moments will produce in the course of years 
the best guarantees of an extended fame. From 
the impregnable citadel of British Freedom, from 
amid the throng of free men who fear no tyrant’s 
deadly hand, no blighting touch of censor or of 
slave, he will send forth his heart in his poems to 
his countrymen all the world over. Here he can 
more calmly and more successfully serve the cause 
of his country and of man, without the bitterness 
of personal irritation, but with the strength of 
untroubled wisdom. From this day forwards Eng- 
land is the home of Ferdinand Freiligrath, and as 
he will derive from us a sense of personal security, 
we shall derive my ee the honor of one 
more true le amongst us. 
= —— s Journal. 
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FACTS FROM GWEEDORE. 


In the county of Donegal, on the north-west 
coast of Ireland, is situated a wild mountain district 
called Gweedore, about which a pamphlet of a re- 
markable nature, from the pen of Lord George Hill, 
has lately made its ap nee.* The object of the 

ublication is to satisfy a reasonable curiosity which 

Se been expressed by his lordship’s friends respect- 
ing a somewhat Quixotic attempt to improve an es- 
tate, or, more correctly speaking, to reclaim from 
worse than a state of nature a tract of country of 
which he had become the purchaser. The noble 
author’s production beasts none of the graces of 
polite literature ; it is little else than a series of 
facts treated plainly and statistically ; but on that 
account we like it all the better, Practical and to 
the point, it demonstrates, in language not to be 
misunderstood, what a new world Ireland might 
become were its landowners resolutely to address 
themselves to the task of improvement. The ac- 
count of Lord George Hill's efforts, however, may 
be inspiriting in other quarters ; and as his ‘* Facts 
from Gweedore’’ have as yet attracted little atten- 
tion from the press, we propose to give them as 
wide a publicity as may be possible through the 
medium of these pages. It will be necessary, in 
the first place, to describe the condition of Gweedore 
previous to its change of owners. 

Gweedore, which forms pit of the parish of 
Tullaghobegly, extends to twenty-three thousand 
acres of mountain-grazing and arable land. Up to 
1833, it belonged to a nuinber of proprietors, none 
of whom resided in the district. The population 
of the parish amounted to about nine thousand in- 
dividuals, of whom a third were located in Gwee- 
dore. The Irish language was universally spoken, 
and comparatively few knew English. ‘There does 
not appear to have been any clergyman of the es- 
tablished church within the district. The people 
were all Roman Catholics, and had a chapel ang a 
priest. Besides this gentleman there was a school- 
master, on miserable pay, who taught a few pupils ; 
likewise a coast-guard and constabulary force. 
And here may be said to conclude the list of indi- 
viduals above the condition of an ignorant, wretch- 
ed, and lawless peasantry. Grazing of cattle and 


sheep, the cultivation of patches of land, fishing at’ 


certain seasons, and the illicit distillation of whiskey, 
formed the means of general subsistence. Every- 
thing was on the rudest possible scale. There 
were no handicrafts, no inns, no shops ; articles 
were purchased at a dear rate from hawkers, and 
the produce of the district could be disposed of only 
at fairs or in distant towns. ‘The state of the roads 
was also deplorable. ‘‘ Even in the year 1837, 
when the lord-lieutenant made his tour through 
those parts of Donegal, the leading road was so 
broken up and intercepted by boggy sloughs (though 
in the middle of summer) that his excellency 
might not have been able to proceed along part of 
it, had it not been for the ingenuity of a country 
fellow, who, observing the difficulty, with all the 
quickness and spirit of a rustic Raleigh ran to his 
cabin, whipt off the door, and hurrying to his excel- 
bee Sa relief, laid it down before his horse’s feet ; 
by this device his lordship and staff were enabled to 
proceed in comfort. As soon as they had passed, 
the man immediately hoisted the door on his shoul- 


* Facts from Gweedore ; compiled from Notes, by Lord 
Hill. Dublin: Philip Dixon Hardy and Sons. 
on: Hatchard and Sons, Piccadilly. 1846. An 8vo. 
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ders, tripped on merrily before his excellency, until 

he saw it necessary to lower it again ; and thus he 

accompanied the cavaleade, being, perhaps, not the 

least useful attaché to the suite.”’ 

In the same year in which the lord-lieutenant paid 

a visit to Donegal, a memorial was presented to his 

excellency by Patrick M’Kye, teacher in the par- 

ish, showing the general state of affairs. We 

transcribe it as a curiosity. 

‘* Humbly showeth—That the parishioners of 

this parish of West Tullaghobegly, in the barony 
of Kilmacrennan, and county of Donegal, are in 
the most needy, hungry, and naked condition of 

any people that ever came within the precinets of 

my knowledge, although I have travelled a part of 

nine counties in Ireland, also a part of England 
and Seotland, together with a part of British Amer- 
iea; I have likewise perambulated 2253 miles 
through seven of the United States, and never wit- 
nessed the tenth part of such hunger, hardships, 
and nakedness. 

** Now, my lord, if the causes which I now lay 
before your excellency were not of very extraor- 
dinary importance, | would never presume that it 
should be laid before you. But I consider myself 
in duty bound by charity to relieve distressed and 
hungry fellow-man ; although I am sorry to state 
that my charity cannot extend further than to ex- 
plain to the rich where hunger and hardships exists, 
in almost the greatest degree that nature can endure. 
And which I shall endeavor to explain in detail, 
with all the truth and accuracy in my power, and 
that without the least exaggeration, as follows :— 
All within the parish [9049 in 1841) are as poor as 
I shall describe them. They have among them no 
more than one cart, no wheel car, no coach or any 
other wheeled vehicle, one plough, sixteen har- 
rows, eight saddles, two pillions, eleven bridles, 
twenty shovels, thirty-two rakes, seven table-forks, 
ninety-three chairs, two hundred and forty-three 
stools, ten iron grapes, no swine, hogs, or pigs, 
twenty-seven geese, three turkeys, two feather 
beds, eight chaff beds, two stables, six cow-houses, 
one national school, no other school, one priest, no 
other resident gentleman, no bonnet, no clock, 
three watches, eight brass candlesticks, no looking- 
glasses above threepence in price, no boots, no 
spurs, no fruit-trees, no turnips, no parsnips, no 
carrots, no clover or any other garden vegetables, 
but potatoes and cabbage, and not more than ten 
square feet of glass in windows in the whole, with 
the exception of the chapel, the school-house, the 
priest’s house, Mr. Dombrain’s house, aud the con- 
stabulary barraek. 

**None of their either married or unmarried 
women can afford more than one shift, and a few 
cannot afford any ; more than one half of both men 
and women cannot afford shoes to their feet, nor 
can many of them afford a second bed, but whole 
families of sons and daughters of mature age indis- 
criminately lying together with their parents. 

“They have no means of harrowing their land 
but with meadow rakes. Their farms are so small, 
that from four to ten farms can be harrowed in a 
day with one rake. 

“* Their beds are straw—green and dried rushes 
or mountain bent : their bedclothes are either — 
sheets, or no sheets, and ragged, filthy blanke 

* And, worse than all that I have mentioned, 
there is a general prospect of starvation at the pres 
ent prevailing among them, and that originating 
from various causes; but the principal cause is a 
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with a scarcity of winter forage, in consequence of 
along continuation of storm since October last in 
this part of the country. 

**So that they, the people, were under the 
necessity of cutting down their potatoes and give 
them to their cattle to keep them alive. All these 
circumstances connected together, has brought hun- 
ger to reign among them to that degree that the 
generality of the peasantry are on the small allow- 
ance of one meal a day, and many families cannot 
afford more than one meal in two days, and some- 
times one meal in three days. 

“Their children crying and fainting with hun- 
er, and their parents weeping, being full of grief, 
unger, debility, and dejection, with glooming 

aspect, looking at their children likely to expire in 
the jaws of starvation. Also, in addition to all, 
their cattle and sheep are dying with hunger, and 
their owners forced by hunger to eat the flesh of 
such. 

‘“*'T is reasonable to suppose that the use of such 
flesh will raise some infectious disease among the 
people, and may very reasonably be supposed that 
the people will die more numerous than the cattle 
and sheep, if some immediate relief are net sent to 
alleviate their hunger. 

** Now, my lord, it may perhaps seem inconsist- 
ent with truth that all that 1 have said could possibly 
be true ; but if any unprejudiced gentleman should 
be sent here to investigate my report, I will, if called 
on, go with him from house to house, where his 
eyes will fully satisfy and convince him, and where 
I can show him about one hundred and forty chil- 
dren bare-naked, and was so during winter, and 
some hundreds only covered with filthy rags, most 
disgustful to look at. Also man and beast housed 
together; that is, the families in one end of the 
house, and the cattle in the other. Some houses 
having within their walls from one to thirty hun- 
dredweights of dung, others having from ten to fif- 
teen tons weight of dung, and only cleaned out 
once a year! 

**T have also to add, that the national school has 

atly decreased in number of scholars, through 
unger and extreme poverty; and the teacher of 

said school, with a family of nine persons, depend- 
ing on a salary of £8 a year, without any benefit 
from any other source. If I may 4 wens 
speak, it is an honor for the Board of Education !”’ 

It would be searcely possible to imagine a state 
of things more deplorable than is here represented ; 
and it will appear surprising how such abject desti- 
tution should have occurred at all. This involves 
an interesting point in political economy ; affording 
a striking picture of the abyss into which a people 
may sink by following a wrong social and industrial 
system. It may be said that affairs could not have 
sunk into so lamentable a condition had the land- 
owners resided on their properties; but at the 
same time it would be too much to impute blame 
exclusively to absenteeship. The landlords drew 
comparatively little money from their properties. 
The rents were small, and ill paid. Arrears fre- 
quently accumulated for years ; bailiffs were afraid 
to execute writs within the district; and often no 
rents were paid at all. Practically, the land was 
held jn permanence by the tenants. There was no 
getting them out of it. They appropriated and 
used, divided and subdivided, mortgaged and be- 
queathed their farms just as if they had been their 
own property. In the course of time, accordingly, 
the whole district was cut up into patches, and had 
got into a numerous variety of hands, altogether 





different from those acknowledged by the lawful 
owner. As en instance of this species of subdivi- 
sion and transfer, one field of abont half an acre 
was held by twenty-six persons. ‘‘ The farms 
were also frequently, at the death of parents, re- 
duced to atoms at once; being then divided among 
all the children ; in such cases, when the farm was 
small, it left to each a mere shred, and by this sim- 
pe process the next generation were beggars.” 

he whole district, therefore, was as nearly as pos- 
sible an arbitrary appropriation by its inhabitants ; 
and yet these people, in doing what they liked, 
were plunged into a state of poverty the most 
appalling the imagination can conceive. Those 
who entertain the theory that capitalists are mon- 
sters of rapacity, and that the world might be 
transformed into an earthly paradise by giving 
every man his acre, will do well to ponder on this 
instructive fact. 

The truth is, neither the landlords nor tenants 
were specially to blame. The error lay in a sys- 
tem which had been growing up for ages, and of 
which both parties were ultimately the victims. 
The practice of dividing and redividing the lands, 
to accommodate a poor and increasing population, 
was the proximate source of deterioration. We are 
told that in many instances farmers had patches of 
land in thirty to forty different places, without 
fences to separate them from other patches, or to 
keep out cattle ; and it was a rule that such patches 
should be of different qualities—good, middling, 
and bad—in order that all might share alike. Dis- 
putes, fights, trespasses and confusion were the 
natural consequences of this Rundale system, as it 
was called; and sometimes a poor man would 
abandon his inheritance of thirty shreds of ground, 
in utter despair of ever being able to make them 
out. Worse than all, ‘‘ on a certain day all the 
cattle of the townland were brought from the moun- 
tains, and allowed to run indiscriminately over the 
arable land, and any that had not the potatoes dug, 
or other crops off the ground, were much injured ; 
neither could any one man venture to grow turnips, 
clover, or other green crops, for nothing short of a 
seven-feet wall would oe out the mountain 
sheep.’’ In addition, there prevailed a practice of 
holding pieces of land in partnership, and the very 
animals were sometimes matter of division. ‘* In 
an adjacent island, three men were concerned in 
one horse ; but the poor brute was rendered use- 
less, as the unfortunate foot of the supernumerary 

remained unshod, none of them being willing to 

nowledge its dependency, and accordingly it 
became quite lame. There were many intestine 
rows on the subject; at length one of the * com- 
pany’ came to the mainland, and called on a magis- 
trate for advice, stating that the animal was entirely 
useless now ; that he had not only kept up, decently, 
his proper hoof at his own expense, but had shod 
this fourth foot twice to boot! yet the other two 
proprietors resolutely refused to shoe more than 
ther won foot !”’ 

Here we may close the evidence as to the condi- 
tion of Gweedore previous to 1838, in which year, 
and subsequently, the properties now composing 
the estate were purchased by Lord George Hill. 
We shal! now see how his lordship set to work to 
remedy this state of affairs. - 

The acquisition and transference of Jand in Ire- 
land is usually a matter of serious difficulty ; any 
attempt to reérganize the tenantries being frequently 
visited by the assassination of the principal or his 
agents. Perhaps too little pains is taken on such 
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occasions to explain matters to the people, or to 
commence in the right way. It does not appear 
that Lord George Hill was exposed to anything 
like indignity or outrage on taking possession of his|cles were sold at the Letterkenny prices. The 
property or remodelling the tenantries. Fearless|wheelwright, under the superintendence of the 
of danger, he went with his agent to reside on the | agent, acted as shopkeeper ; but its noble owner put 
spot, central to the operations which he intended to | up a signboard with his own name over the door, 
pursue. His object was to become personally | expressing in Irish that he was heensed to sell tea, 
acquainted with his tenantry, and so obtain an | tobacco, and other excisable articles. Every year 
insight into their condition and character. For this | the business of the shop increased. The first quar- 
purpose, on establishing himself at Gweedore, he | ter’s sales to December, 1840 amounted to £40, 
visited every house in the district, and entered into | 12s. 10d., whilst the corresponding quarter for 1844 
conversation with its inmates in their own tongue, [was £550. So many new articles are now added 
which he fortunately was able to speak. The |to the stock, that the shop embraces pretty nearly 
intercourse so established was pleasing and attrac-| everything in groceries, crockery, hardware, dra- 
tive to the people who had never before heard the | pery, and stationery; also some few drugs, and 
language of sympathy from a superior ; and they jarticles of confectionary and drysaltery. The con- 
asserted that their new landlord ‘‘ could not be ajcern having gone much beyond the powers of man- 
lord at all, particularly as he spoke Irish.” agement of the wheelwright, has been put under 
The first thing done was to induce the abandon- |the charge of an experienced person, with several 
ment of illicit distillation, which caused ruinous hab- |assistants. His lordship also erected a mill for 
its, poverty, and social disorder, and likewise ocea- | grinding wheat, and a bakery for making bread and 
sional famines, by consuming the grain which | biseuit ; and of these articles, as also of flour, a 
should otherwise have been made into food. It was |large sale ensued, in consequence of the improved 
of no use, however, attempting to preach down this | habits ard cireumstances of the inhabitants. The 
evil. The plan consisted in opening up a market | whole transactions in buying and selling are in ready 
for the disposal of grain at a fair price, payable in | cash. 
ready money. ‘* In 1839, a corn store, eighty-four) Soon after the establishment of the store, Lord 
feet long by twenty-two feet wide, having three | George Hill began his endeavors to regulate the ter- 
lofis and a kiln, was built at the port of Bunbeg, | ritorial arrangements. All the old and complex 
capable of containing three or four hundred tons of | holdings were to be abolished ; instead of having 
oats. A quay was formed in front of the store, at | his land in disjointed scraps, every man was assured 
which vessels of two hundred tons can load or dis-|of getting & just proportion, according to his rent, 
charge, there being fourteen feet of water at the |in a single piece. The tenants were all assembled 
height of the tide. A market was thus established |to hear the new measures proposed ; and although 
for the grain of the district, the price given for it |they advanced innumerable objections, they peace- 
being much the same as at Letterkenny, six-and | ably consented to allow the allotments to be made; 
twenty miles distant. There was much difficulty in |a degree of confidence being inspired in their minds, 
getting this store built ; even the site of it had tobe | by being allowed to appoint a committee of them- 
excavated, by blasting from the solid rock, and there | selves to assist in laying out the new farms. When 
were no masons or carpenters in the country capable | all had been surveyed and laid out, the farms were 
of erecting a building of the kind. So great was distributed with the greatest regard to existing 
the difficulty of getting even a coffin made, that to interests, and also by casting lots in cases of com- 
secure the services of a carpenter, such as the dis- | peting claims. ‘I]t took about three Papas to 
triet afforded, many of the people gave him annu-/|accomplish the divisions, as upwards of twenty 
ally, by way of a retaining fee, sheaves of oats, on | thousand acres had to be thus arranged and distrib- 
the express condition of making their coffin when|uted. Altogether, it wasa difficult task, and much 
they died! It was therefore found necessary to | thwarted by the people, as they naturally did not 
introduce competent tradesmen; and even then | like that their old ways should be disturbed or inter- 
much maneuvring was requisite to get those who fered with, nor were they disposed as yet to aban- 
were brought for the purpose to remain. They don the Rundale system. ‘They did not seem to 
were paid regularly every Saturday night; but it | have a fas¢e for simple plain-dealing, or that matters 
was by no means unusual, on mustering the hands | should be put straight, and made easy of apprehen- 
on Monday morning, to have it reported that a ear- sion. The greater part of the tenants had to remove 


established a wheelwright, to make carts and wheel- 
barrows; and opened a shop, at which iron, wood, 
salt, soap, candles, sugar, tea, and a few other arti- 











penter or mason had deserted in the interval ; and it | their houses, formerly in sma}] clusters, to their new 


was no wonder! ‘The aspect of the country being 
so prodigiously different from anything they had 
ever seen, and the comforts they had been accus- 
tomed to, such as bread and meat, not for any 
consideration to be procured, there being neither 
baker nor butcher nearer than a day’s journey !"’ 
The store acted like a charm. In the first year 
of its operations the sum of £479, 9s. 64d. was 
paid for oats ; and for the year 1844 the amount was 
£1100. Grain, butter, hides, and wool were also 
purchased ; the whole being shipped for Liverpool ; 
and between that port and Bunbeg a trade aceord- 
ingly sprung up. Much as the money payments 
for oats were prized, they were of comparatively 
little use, in consequence of there being no means 
of laying them out to advantage. Lord George 
Hill, as a capitalist, again interposed to do that 


farms. This, though troublesome to them, was not 
a very expensive affair; as the custom on such oc- 
casions is for the person who has the work to be 
done to hire a fiddler, upon which engagement all 
the neighbors joyously assemble, and carry, in an 
incredibly short time, the stones and timber upon 
their backs to the new site : men, women, and chil- 
dren alternately dancing and working while daylight 
lasts, at the termination of which they adjourn to 
some dwelling, where they finish the night, often 
prolonging the dance to dawn of day, and with little 
other entertainment but that which a fiddler or two 
affords.*’ 

The only arrangement to which the people made 
any violent opposition was the fencing of a few ten- 
acre farms on the waste land. Nothing would 
induce them to construct the fences, though good 





which no one else had the means to undertake. He 


payment was offered; and when strangers were 
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down at night what was erected during the 
. An energetic display of police force at length 
quelled this turbulence, and fences were 
mitted to stand. The evident improvement in the 
condition of those tenants who had first got their 
allotments, helped considerably to allay discontent ; 
and in time the people became absolutely pressing 
to have land allotted to them in the same manner. 
When the arrangements were completed, the whole 
district formed a well-organized system of farms, 
varying in size, each with & cottage attached, and 
approachable by roads made chiefly at the ex 
of the proprietor. And as the store carried off the 
produce, so did the shop furnish the cottages with 
crockery, pans, bedding, and other articles necessary 
for domestic comfort. 

In order to inspire a taste for neatness and habits 
of industry, Lord George Hill offered premiums to 
all who chose to compete in improvements in agri- 
culture, draining, fencing, green crops, breeds of 
cattle and pigs; also for neat cottages with chim- 
neys, plastered and whitewashed; making butter, 
weaving woollens, knitting, &c. ‘‘ The first year 
not a single individual could be induced to compete 
for the premiums, the people thinking it all a hoax, 
being convinced in their minds that no gentleman 
weuld be so great a fool as to give his money merely 
to benefit others. No doubt they considered them- 
selves very knowing in not being taken in. In 
1840, the tenants observing that any promise made 
to them was strictly fulfilled, acquired confidence, 
and some thought they might at all events try the 
thing. That year, therefore, there were thirty-six 
competitors for the premiums, which amounted to 
£40, 1s. Gd.; and were so fairly awarded by the 
judges, that they caused general satisfaction.” 

very year the number of competitors increased. 
In 1844 they amounted to two hundred and thirty- 
nine, to whom £60 was paid. 

Some things were still wanting. The district 
had no hotel. ‘Here the noble proprietor once more 
acted nobly ; he erected a handsome and commo- 
dious hotel at Gweedore, where travellers could be 
accommodated with lodgings, horses, and cars. 
Subsequently, a convenient session-house, and an 
airy and commodious schoolhouse, were erected, 
and put in operation. To the school a mistress 
was attached, to teach the girls sewing. In the 
schoolhouse, on Sundays, divine service is per- 
formed by a minister of the established church. 
Along with other improvements, illicit distillation 
and intemperance disappeared. Formerly, it was 
the custom at weddings for each friend or relation 
of the bride and silane to bring a bottle of 
whiskey ; now, this is gone, and each deposits a 
loaf, or some other simple article of refreshment. 
With respect to advancement in economic arrange- 
ments, the following passages occur in a report by 
the gentlemen who adjudged the premiums in 
1843 :— 

‘* We have found a considerable extent of new 


wee in the work, they molested them, and 
lled 
y 


ground, reclaimed from bog and mountain, bearing | go 


good crops of oats and potatoes, and in many 
the tenants already attempting the cultivation of 
green crops, by raising turnips, the value of which, 
as it becomes more generally known, will no doubt 
induce numbers of others to follow their example. 

** We have to express our satisfaction at the evi- 
dent improvement in the mode of reclaiming and 


cultivating the boggy and mountain lands, by drain-| less 


ing and spade husbandry, and at the judicious man- 
ner in which. under the guidance of his lordship’s 





agriculturist, the exertions of the are directed 
esate dee 
‘* We are also happy to find so much attention 


per-| given to the home manufacture of woollens, the 


quality of the cloth of various kinds, and the flannel, 
stockings, &c., exhibited, being most creditable. 
This branch of industry is, we conceive, particularly 
valuable, as it gives that employment to the females 
for which they are peculiarly fitted, and enables 
them to contribute, in no small de , to the health 
and comfort of their fomilico—affording cheap and 
warm clothing, and inculcating a spirit of exertion 
among them. 

‘In nothing, however, have we had such pleas- 
ure as in the marked improvement in the dwellin 
and office houses of the tenants, knowing what dif- 
ficulties old habits and prejudices present to such 
changes. Until lately, the people were crowded 
antee in miserable villages, where want of clean- 
liness, and the impure exhalations of dung-pits close 
tw their dwelling-houses, generated disease and mis- 
ery. Now we behold in all directions neat and 
comfortable co , attracting the eye by their 
well-thatched roofs and whitewashed walls, giving 
an aspect of life, health, and cheerfulness. Nor 
were we disappointed upon a closer inspection ; we 
found that the ne ae houses fully realized 
the expectations rai ir exterior appearance 
—clean, orderly, and ouihenadianl ri com- 
fortable and suitable beds and bedsteads, with a 
supply of bed-clothing and.furniture equal at least to 
the wants of the inmates, and in many instances 
showing a taste in the arrangement for which we 
were quite unprepared. 

‘* These various improvements we consider in a 
_ measure attributable to the division of the 
ands into separate farms, and placing each tenant's 
house upon his own ground ; one of the great advan- 
tages of which is, enabling them to place their 
dwellings, offices, and manure heaps in the most 
convenient situations for comfort and cleanliness— 
advantages of which, it is but justice to the tenants 
to say, they have fully availed themselves. 

‘* It was peculiarly gratifying to us to witness the 
respectable appearance and orderly demeanor of the 
crowds of persons assembled upon this occasion, and 
the gratitude displayed in the looks and manner, 
even more than by the expressions, of the success- 
ful candidates, when, after the dinner provided for 
them by his lordship, and his agent had announced 
the decision of the judges, they ap hed his lord- 
ship and received from his hands the amount of the 
prizes respectively awarded them.” 

We learn by a foot-note that on the above occa- 
sion Lord George Hill not only provided dinner for, 
but dined with his tenants. is was an honor 
ay ae overwhelming. ‘* The poor people could 
not believe that they would be permitted to dine with 
his lordship! When assembled outside the house 
where the dinner was provided, seeing the surveyor, 
whom they knew, at the door, they anxiously in- 
quired of him ‘ if it was really true that they might 
in??? 

Here may appropriately conclude this gratifying 
and ‘‘ eventful history.’’ A nobleman, abandoning 
the frivolities of the metropolis, has been seen ex- 
pending his wealth and his energies on the reclama- 
tion of one of the least hopeful tracts of country in 
the British islands. By dint of benevolence, intel- 
ligence, and perseverance, he is successful. Law- 
resistance to authority is suppressed—without 
firing a shot. Poverty is turned into prosperity, 
intemperance into sobriety, vice into virtue, igno- 
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rance into knowledge. While thus benefiting 
others, we trust that George Hill has equally 
improved his own fortune by the hazardous enter- 
rise which he undertook, and so courageousl 
brought to anissue. As a lesson to Irish landlords, 
his example is invaluable, more particularly as_his 
improvements have been carried out at his own cost 
risk. Will this example be lost on those who 
are everlastingly seeking to have something done for 
them, instead of doing for themselves? 





From the Tribune, 
A PICTURE OF MR. CARLYLE. 
BY MISS FULLER. 


I wave not yet spoken of one of our benefactors, 
Mr. Carlyle, whom I saw several times. I ap- 
proached him with more reverence after a little ex- 
perience of England and Scotland had taugbt me 
to appreciate the strength and height of that wall 
of shams and conventions which he, more than any 
man, or thousand men—indeed, he almost alone— 
has begun to throw down. Wherever there was 
fresh thought, generous hope, the thought of Car- 
lyle has begun the work. He has torn off the 
veils from hideous facts ; he has burnt away foolish 
illusions ; he has awakened thousands to know 
what it is to be a man; that we must live, and not 
merely pretend to others that we live. He has 
touched the rocks and they have given forth musical 
answer ; little more was wanting to begin to con- 
struct the city. 

—But that little was wanting, and the work of 
construction is left to those that come after him : 
nay, all attempts of the kind he is the readiest to 
deride, fearing new shams worse than the old, un- 
able to trust the general action of a thought, and 
finding no heroic man, no natural king, to represent 
it and challenge his confidence. 

Accusto to the infinite wit and exuberant 
richness of his writings, his talk is still an amaze- 
ment and a splendor scarcely to be faced with 
steady eyes. He does not converse—only ha- 
rangues. It isthe usual misfortune of such marked 
men (happily not one invariable or inevitable) that 
they cannot allow other minds room to breathe and 
show themselves in their atmosphere, and thus miss 
the refreshment and instruction which the greatest 
never cease to need from the experience of the 
humblest. Carlyle allows no one a chance, but 
bears down all opposition, not only by his wit and 
onset of words resistless in their sharpness as so 
many bayonets, but by actual physical superiority, 
raising his voice and rushing on his opponent with 
a torrent of sound. This is not the least from un- 
willingness to allow freedom to others ; on the con- 
trary, no man would more enjoy a manly resistance 
to his thought, but it is the impulse of a mind ac- 
customed to follow out its own impulse as the hawk 
its prey, and which knows not how to stop in the 
chase. Carlyle, indeed, is arrogant and overbear- 
ing: but in his arrogance there is no littleness, no 
self-love: it is the heroic arrogance of some old 
Scandinavian conqueror—it is his nature and the 
untamable impulse that has given him power to 
erush the dragons. You do not love him, pethape, 
nor revere, and ps, also, he would only laugh 
at you if you did, but you like him heartily, and 
like to see him the powerful smith, the Siegfried, 
melting all the old iron in his furnace till it glows 
to a sunset red, and burns you if you senseless! 

too near. He seemed to me quite isolated, 
y as the desert, yet never was man more fitted 
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to prize a man, could he find one to match his 
mood. He finds them, but only in the past. He 
sings rather than talks. He pours upon you a kind 


y | of satirical, heroical, critical poem, with regular ca- 


dences, and generally catching up near the begin- 
ning some singular epithet, which serves as a 
refrain when his song is full, or with which as with 
a knitting needle he catches up the stitches, if he 
has chanced now and then to let falla row. For 
the higher kinds of poetry he has no sense, and his 
talk on that subject is delightfully and gorgeously 
absurd ; he sometimes stops a minute to laugh at 
it himself, then begins anew with fresh vigor—for 
all the spirits he is driving before him seem to him 
as Fata Morganas, ugly masks, in fact, if he ean 
but make them turn about, but he laughs that they 
seem to others such dainty Ariels. He puts out 
his chin sometimes till it looks like the beak of a 
bird, and his eyes flash bright instinctive meanings 
like Jove’s bird; yet he is not calm and grand 
enough for the eagle; he is more Jike the faleon, 
and yet not of gentle blood enough for that either. 
He is not exaetly like anything but himself, and 
therefore you cannot see him without the most 
hearty refreshment and good-will, for he is original, 
rich and strong enough to afford a thousand faults ; 
one expects some wild land in a rich kingdom. 
His talk, like his books, is full of pictures ; his crit- 
ical strokes masterly. Allow for his point of view, 
and his survey is admirable. He is a large sub- 
ject ; I cannot speak more or wiselier of him now, 
nor needs it; his works are true, to blame and 
praise him, the Siegfried of England, great and 
powerful, if not quite invulnerable, and of a might 
rather to destroy evil than legislate for good. At 
all events, he seems to be what destiny intended, 
and represents fully a certain side; so we make no 
remonstrance as to his being and proceeding for 
himself, though we sometimes must for us. 





“Or sucn 1s THE Kinepom or Heaven.’ —We were 
reading Rev. Orville Dewey’s Address to the public 
from a meeting in Washington for the Relief of Ire- 
land, in the presence of some children on Friday 
evening. In it this sentence occurs—‘ Mother,” said 
a child dying of starvation, as one of the letters re- 
eae Mother, give me three grains of corn!” 

hat is what famishing Ireland saysto us. The little 
ones were attentive and absorbed, and the conversa- 
tion for some time was directed toward the misery of 
that unhappy country. The next morning after break- 
fast, as we stood at the back window, we saw a little 
girl about four years old, feeding her pet chickens 
with crumbs of bread. We opened the window and 
reminded her that there was other food in a kitchen 
closet for them ; “Oh yes,”’ said she, “I know it, and 
kippies know it too, but no matter, this will do.”’ 

ae, time after, as we were reading, the little one 
came to our side with a paper roll and banded it to 
us, saying : 

“Can’t you send this to the poor little Irish gurl 
that is starving?” 

“ What is it?” we asked. 

“‘Kippies’ breakfast,”’ was the reply. 

We opened it—it was one of the paper cornucopias 
which Santa Claus had filled with bon bons for the 
stocking at Christmas, but in place of the confections, 
it was now filled with corn! The votive ofiering of 
achild! But this was not all. Pouring the corn out 
on the table, at the bottom of the paper bag we found 
a cent, taken from the little treasured store, which 
has been garnered for future uses. We placed the 
m and the seed as we found them, and will take 
care that they are delivered according to the childish 
request.— Phila. N. American. 
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From Chambers’ Journal. 
VISIT TO THE BICETRE. 


As superintendent of an asylum for the insane in 
one of the northern counties of England, I had for 
some time felt desirous of visiting Paris, for the 
purpose of examining the methods there pursued 
for cultivating the faculties and improving the habits 
of children of naturally weak intellect. This visit I 
was lately able to perform; and considering that 
what | saw may be usefully made known in my 
own country, I beg leave to do so through the 
medium of the Edinburgh Journal.* 

The principal establishment for the reception of 
idiot children at Paris is the Bicétre, a large hospi- 
tal pleasantly situated on a rising ground a short 
way from town. Aware that the French begin 
their labors at an early hour, and anxious fully to 
examine the subject which attracted me to this 
famed institution, I set ovt from my hotel soon 
after break of day on a fine autumn morning in the 
month of October. Before reaching my destination, 
the sun had completely risen, and shed his beams 
over the stately and venerable old palace, which, 

on a gentle eminence at the end of a long 
avenue of trees, formed a striking and imposing 
pile. Soon after passing the massive portals which 
form the main entrance, | found, on making inquiry, 
that I had arrived fully two hours before the time 
of opening the school for idiots. ‘This circumstance, 
though causing a little loss of time, gave me, how- 
ever, the opportunity of first walking through the 
whole establishment, and also of inquiring very 
narrowly into the state of several congenital idiots, 
who were loitering or playing in the yard adjoining 


the building devoted to their reception. After 


strolling about for some time, I stepped into one of 
the rooms, where several of the young inmates 
were separated from their fellows, owing to the 
prevalence of an epidemic ophthalmia which had 
recently broken out among them. The greater 
number were placed in bed, and were receiving the 
attention and appliances which their present con- 
dition rendered necessary. Three of them, who 
had recovered from the ophthalmia, were seated at 
a small table, partaking of excellent soup. The 
sat in an orderly and decorous manner, and too 
their food without scattering it or smearing the 
person—a circumstance nearly always observable in 
the neglected idiot. At the request of the interne, 
who kindly accompanied me, the youngest of the 
three rose from his seat, and repeated one of Lamar- 
tine’s fables very distinctly, and with much spirit. 
During this recitation the others ceased to eat, and 
appeared to listen with pleasure to the display made 
by their young friend. Conceiving that this child 
manifested a precocity and irregularity rather than 
a deficiency of intellect, I intimated my wish that 
his cap should be removed, so that I could have the 
opportunity of examining the shape of his head. 
e immediately made the attempt to comply, but 
finding that the strings had become knotted under 
his chin, he showed some signs of impatience at the 
obstruction. One of the idiots, seeing his difficulty, 
rose from his seat, and rendered him the necessary 
assistance, by carefully untying the knot. I re- 
marked that this youth, who thus noticed the 
dilemma of his companion, and then immediately 


* This paper has been forwarded to us from a respectable 
quarter, and though referring to a subject already noticed 
in these pages, its importance to society, not to speak of 
its consolatoriness to many an unhappy parent, induces 
us to give it a place.—Ep. C. E. J. 
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relieved him, had all the characteristic appearance 
of a genuine idiot. I could not observe this simple 
occurrence without becoming at once sensible that 
much had been done for these creatures, who, 
born with an imperfect mental organization, have 
been made capable of exercising the faculties of 
observation, comprehension, and a power of applica- 
tion, which, a few years ago, it would have been 
thought impossible to communicate to them. 

After waiting a little while, the arrival of M. 
Vaileé, the courteous and spirited instructor of the 
youths, was announced. I was conducted by him 
te a spacious room, in which were assembled about 
forty idiots. ‘They were arranged along three sides 
of the room, and were standing still in a most orderly 
manner. The majority of them appeared to be 
about twelve or fourteen years of age ; a few seemed 
to be not more than seven or eight; and a still 
smajler number had perhaps reached their twentieth 

ear. There were no indications of impatience, no 
involuntary movements, gesticulations, nor any of 
those disagreeable moaning whining sounds known 
to be common among this class of persons. All 
seemed attentive, a ready to enter upon their 
exercises. I cast my eye around the room, with 
the view of ascertaining, from external conforma- 
tion, whether the young people standing before me 
were truly congenital idiots. I recognized a few 
who had previously attracted my attention as hay- 
ing all the characteristics of this class in a marked 
degree, and most of the others presented similar 
indications, such as stinted growth, small and 
peculiarly-shaped head, and singular form and 
vacant expression of countenance. Satisfied that | 
saw before me a number of human beings born with 
that species of imperfect organization in which the 
understanding does not become developed, I waited 
with no small interest for the commencement of 
their exercises. 

At the request of their kind master, two of the 
younger boys advanced from the line in which they 
were arranged, and stood forward towards the 
centre of the room. Each placed his arm over the 
shoulder of the other without any degree of 
awkwardness or unsteadiness, and - remained 
thus for a short time, standing in an easy and grace- 
ful posture. At the sound of excellent music, 
played on several instruments by three or four old 
men, they began to dance, first performing a slow 
movement, and afterwards a quicker step. During 
the whole dance, each rested his arm embracingly 
on the shoulder of the other; and it was pleasing 
to observe the grace and uniformity of their various 
movements, as well as the accurate time kept by 
both to the music. They ceased the instant the 
performers ceased to play, and then retired to the 
places from which Fes had advanced. During 
this time the others remained standing in the same 
order as at first ; there were no signs of restlessness, 
and many even seemed to regard the dancers with 
attention and pleasure, whilst only a few retained 
that vacant expression peculiar to their class. 
There were, however, no moanings or gesticula- 
tions, but each stood by his neighbor, forming three 
lines at the end and sides of the room. 

After the completion of this dance, the whole of 
the boys were desired to sing one of the songs 
which had been composed for them. It was a very 
simple air—such as those sung by the classes of 
Hullah in our own country—and the words were 
well suited to their feeble comprehension. During 
this performance they were !ed by two assistants, 
who rendered important aid by singing with them, 
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beating time, and encouraging them in a lively and| tone. Accordingly, as the wand was pointed to 
spirited manner. A copy of the song was handed! each note, they sang it. This exercise began by 
to me, so that | had an opportunity of noticing how! first passing regularly up and down the gamut, and 


far this congregation of idiots were capable of | 


then they were led from one note to another indis- 


exercising the faculty of enunciation. ‘The words) criminately, showing a power of memory, and 
were as distinctly, if not more distinctly, pronounced | immediate application of it, which I was little pre- 
than we usually find to be the case with us by| pared to expect. They then sang the air, the notes 


singers, and it was truly gratifying to follow them, 
line by line, through this beautiful little melody. 
It was sung with full force, but not over loud ; the 
time was well kept ; the pauses between each verse 
distinct ; and, as far as I could judge, the tune 
appeared correct. In short, the whole piece was 
executed in a style quite equal, if not superior, to 
what we are in the habit of observing in the junior 
singing classes of Great Britain. 

It may readily be conceived that the novel 
spectacle of so many unfortunate and hitherto-con- 
sidered incapable creatures harmoniously engaged 
in the execution of this simple but touching piece 
of music, was calculated to produce a new and last- 
ing impression; and I shall not easily forget the 
sensations which I experienced at the time when 
listening to the performance of it. Although 
apparently an unmoved spectator, yet that strange 
mixture of feeling arising from sympathy with 
affliction, and rejoicing at its relief, was powerfully 
excited within me. Every faculty of attention 
seemed roused into action ; and I felt the full im- 
portance of devoting the little time permitted me to 
observe, with the strictest accuracy, the demonstra- 
tion about to be made. 

In a little while one of the youths, with a drum 
slung across his shoulders, advanced to the middle 
of the room, and placed himself in an attitude of 
readiness to take part in the next exercise. This 
consisted of a martial air, sung by the boys, and 
accompanied at intervals by beat of drum. The 
drummer had every characteristic of a congenital 
idiot in a marked degree ; and although he pos- 
sessed only that imperfect power over his fingers 
which rendered a securé hold of the drumsticks 
difficult, yet he exeeuted his part with marvellous 
accuracy, and evidently with no small enjoyment to 
himself. It was interesting to observe the pleasure 
he manifested during, and immediately after, the 
short and occasional beats which constituted his 
part of the performance ; and it was still more 
interesting to reflect on the consciousness he had, by 
education, been made to feel, so as to be able to ap- 
preciate the singing of the others, and understand the 
precise instant when his part required to be executed. 

The next musical lesson showed that instruction 
in this department can be carried to a much higher 
degree of perfection than we could have supposed 
possible. The youths were arranged in three 
groupe, each group taking a part of music different 
rom the others, and each led by an assistant. One 
or two songs were surprisingly well performed, the 
respective sections singing different notes from the 
others, but all preserving the utmost harmony and 
exactness of execution. 

A large black-board, on which were chalked, in 
large characters, a gamut, and the notes of an air, 
was now brought into the room, and placed in a 
conspicuous situation, so that each pupil could 
readily stand before it. Arranged in this manner, 
the youths were desired first to read the several 
notes ; this they did by pronouncing simultaneously, 
and with great distinctness, as the stick of the tator 
was pointed to the notes, la, sol, fa, &c. After 
thus reading the music in the natural voice, they 
were requested to give to each note its musical 











of which were chalked on the board. This, though 
more pleasing to the listener, did not, however, 
show an amount of mental capability equal to that 
evinced by the sudden and unexpected transition 
from one note to another in the previous exercise. 

During the latter performance I advanced forward 
amongst them, so as to be able to observe more 
accurately how far each youth took his portion, or 
whether some remained silent or not. This un- 
fortunate step on my part disturbed their attention, 
and some irregularity as well as discord was the 
consequence, but only for a short time. Aware 
that my presence amongst them had unintentionally 
formed a cause of disturbance, I became sensible of 
my error, and was made conscious how slight a 
cause is sufficient to destroy the order and precision 
which has been created in these feeble and imperfect 
minds. 

This completed the musical exercises, which 
were gone through in a manner that would have 
done credit to any juvenile class of singers enjoying 
the full use of all their faculties. The songs were 
sung with much clearness and great power. Indeed, 
such was the force of sound produced, that when- 
ever any of the musicians took up their violins by 
way of an occasional accompaniment, the instru- 
mental music was completely drowned by that of 
the united voices. The general effect was remark- 
ably good, and such as would have met the approval 
of any person ignorant that the performers were 
composed of a class of imbeciles. The effect of 
music, at all times grateful, was in this instance 
exalted in a high degree by the contemplation that 
it formed a powerful means of exciting faculties 
which otherwise might forever have remained dor- 
mant. Its influence was manifest amoung this 
assemblage of persons, formerly supposed to be 
incapable of any amount of execution, still less of 
any capability of appreciating it. It was evident, 
however, that not only did each join with full spirit 
in the general chorus, but also that an exhilarating 
effect was produced throughout the whole body, 
well calculated to quicken the feeble and scanty 
= of intellectual power bestowed on these for- 
orn creatures. Apart from this higher considera- 
tion, the evident delight they all manifested when 
engaged in singing their songs, was of itself very 
pleasing to witness ; and I could not avoid thinking, 
that if it were to serve no other purpose than that 
of illuminating, by a momentary consciousness of 
happiness, an existence otherwise dark, blank, and 
joyless, it would be desirable to institute ,such 
exercises. 

In a future article will be given a description of 
the various methods adopted to communicate to the 
pupils a knowledge of things and signs, of reading, 
writing, and calculating, as well as the mode of 
instruction pursued to enable them to follow various 
mechanical employments. 





The means of educating the juvenile idiots at 
the Bicétre, as formerly mentioned, consists of a 
variety of exercises, likely to rouse the dormant 
capacities of the pupils. Some of the exercises, 
not already described, consisted of marching in va- 
rious figures, as arranged by small ornamented 
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flags. These evolutions seemed to impart much 
pleasure. 

The next series of exercises, though less attrac- 
tive as a spectacle, were probably equally useful, 
if not more so, as a means of exciting attention 
compliance with the particular directions of the in- 
structor. At his request each pupil held up first 
the right hand, then the left, n both hands. 


Subsequently, the right hand was ordered to be | matical 


pointed to the right side, and then to the left; the 
same also with the left hand; the i 
leg and arm were now required to be a 
then those of the opposite side; and lastly, they 
were desired to kneel and rise again at the word of 
command. They then embraced each other, and 
remained standing two and two in an easy and 
graceful posture, producing an a of mu- 
taal good-will friendship. Indeed, it is more 
than probable that the mere assumption of such at- 
titudes may become the means of exciting some small 
share of fellow-feeling and attachment between the 
different members of this singular community. 
These various positions and motions of the limbs 
were simultaneously performed by the whole of the 
pupils at the instant the order issued from their 
preceptor. 

A large mat was now unrolled, and placed in the 
centre of the room, when various gymnastic exer- 
cises were entered upon by sev couples. At 
this time it was especially gratifying to witness the 
amount of observation and attention excited in the 
bystanders, as was manifested by their heart 
laughter, whenever a failure or accident Stosuedl 
As only a few could be engaged in these gymnas- 
tics, the rest were left to their own discretion, and 
in a little while they became distributed in various 
parts of the room ; the majority, however, remained 
watching those at play, others loitered near the 
musicians, touching, with simple curiosity, the va- 
rious instruments which had rmed an impor- 
tant ter in leading and guiding their feeble and 
wandering faculties. Before entering on the next 
series of instructions, it was desirable that the 
whole should assume an orderly demeanor, and 
they were accordingly required to arrange them- 
selves, and prepare to march round the room. 
Having done this once or twice, they were ordered 
to halt opposite the seats placed ready for them ; 
then desired to be seated; each taking his place 
at once, and all seeming ready to attend to their 
next lesson. ' 

Several pieces of wood, cut in the shape of dif- 
ferent geometrical figures, were now brought into 
the room. These were placed in the hands of 
different pupils, who named with much readiness 
the various forms—as round, square, oval, oblong, 
&c. In order to exercise the sense of touch with- 
out the aid of that of sight, a bandage was placed 
over the eyes of one or two, and the different pieces 
were put into their hands, when each of them 
slowly his fingers along the edges, and when 
satisfied with the examination, named the form of 
the respective portions. In doing this, no error 
was committed. The utterance was of course im- 

rfect ; but although the words were pronounced 
in what to the visitors was a foreign tongue, no dif- 
ficulty was felt by the other pupils in distinguishing 
what was said. 

A large black-board was now brought forward and 
placed on a rest. One or two of the more proficient 
were desired by M. Valleé to draw upon it first a 
horizontal, then a perpendicular line, and after- 
wards to describe a circle, square, and hexagon. 
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round, legible hand. ‘The same feebleness and un- 
certainty of grasp, arising from an imperfect power 
over the fingers, was again observable, but the 
writing was fairly executed, and the — cor- 
rectly described. They were slowly , it is 
true, but still they were well done. Remarking 
that the compasses used in describing the mathe- 
ical diagrams had a movable hinge, I was 
surprised to observe, that although there was so 
much ap t unsteadiness of muscle, yet such a 
degree of adjusting power over the motion of the 
fingers had been acquired, that the various points 
necessary to form the different figures were marked 
on the board without causing the least variation in 
the limbs of the instrument. 

One of the more elderly of the pupils, but one 
who in England would be called a hopeless idiot, 
was now brought forward. His whole appearance 
and expression previous to the moment when he 
was desired to approach the table, were indicative 
of an utterly hopeless, mindless object. Being 
raised on a seat, a set of dominoes were placed be- 
fore him, the sight of which caused evident signs 
of pleasure, and he proceeded to make preparations 
to enter on the game. Although having a very 
imperfect control over his hands, he selected from 
the set the required number, arranged them, and 
played a game with his instructor. This was done 
deliberately, but without any faltering or inacen- 
racy ; ee par the progress of the game he 
showed signs of satisfaction or discomfiture, aceord- 
ing to his success or otherwise. The efforts to 
overcome the congenital imperfections in this poor 
fellow were strikingly successful ; and it was not 
improbable that, had they been undertaken at an 
earlier period of his life, a — of standing in 
the erect position and of walking might possibly 
have been obtained. In addition to other educa- 
tional exercises, patient and continued efforts had 
been made to create in him a power over the va- 
rious muscles constituting the organ of voice. 
Although only capable of slow, imperfect and 
irregular utterance, he named the various letters of 
a word placed before him, first dividing them into 
syllables, and then pronouncing the word. I sub- 
sequently saw him, at a later part of the day, 
seated in the workroom amongst his fellows, use- 
fully employed in making very excellent list sli 
pers. As I approached his bench, he evidently 
showed signs of rvcognition, and seemed pleased at 
the notice taken of his work. He handed me sev- 
eral pairs of slippers which he had finished, then 
showed the one he was engaged with, entered on 
his work again, and ooking up from time to time 
as he proceeded with it, evinced the pleasure he 
felt in his employment, and the gratification he ex- 
perienced in finding that it interested and met the 
approval of others. 

he attention of the pupils assembled round a 
table was now directed to a large sheet of paper, on 
which was printed every variety of color. These tints 
were di in a confused manner, so as to pre- 
vent the liability which otherwise might arise of 
mere rote-work, or the utterance, from habit, of 
consecutive words without comprehending their 
meaning. In this, as in all other educational ar- 
rangements, the attention of the pupil was first 
directed to the simple and the more striking parts. 
On this occasion, consequently, the primitive colors 
were first named, and last the more compound, be- 
tween which the shades of distinction are less 
marked. The perfection to which the sense of 
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ight, the power of discriminating nice differences 
color, and of remembering and uttering their 
Tespective names, was brought, in some of the 


pogie, was truly surprising. 
veral examinations in the names of objects 
were now undertaken, such as the various articles 
of dress and pieces of furniture. Following these, 
the number of days in the week and months in the 
were given; then the names of each day and 
month, as well as the seasons of the year. The 
replies to these questions relating to names of ob- 
and periods of time were quickly and readily 
given ; and had | not already witnessed so many 
evidences of the excellent system of training of 
which these poor fellows have had the advantage, 
I should have been inclined to doubt whether a 
proper comprehension of their meanings was at- 
tached to the several words they uttered. I had, 
however, sufficient reason to believe that, to a lim- 
ited extent at least, they understood what was 
meant when they gave answers to the questions 


Instructions as to the relation of objects to 
each other were now entered on. A small box 
being placed on the table, one of the youths, at the 
request of the master, first named the different 
noe of it—top, side, bottom, &c.; and subsequent- 
y the relation of objects as respects position in re- 
gard to it. For instance, when anything was 
placed upon it, the word “‘ sur’’ was given, and so 
also ‘‘sans,’’ ‘dedans,” &c., according as the 
little object was put in these various situations in 
relation tothe box. Here was an evident advance 
on the other exercises, showing an increased capaci- 
ty of comprehension. The simple, natural, and 
easy way in which such knowledge was communi- 
cated, was at once strikingly applicable, and was 
also admirably calculated to excite the mental 
facalties, by extending the very limited range of 
comprehension bestowed on these unfortunates. 

A model clock was now brought out. It was 
constructed so that the relative pesition of the 
fingers could be altered at pleasure. Under the 
direction of the tutor, the different hours of the day 
were indicated, as well as the fractional of an 
hour. The face of the clock, thus varied, was pre- 
sented to several pupils, when the time was cor- 
rectly and exactly stated by each. During the pro- 
gress of these examinations, several of the boys 
advanced from the main body who had remained 
seated around the room. The few who thus left 
their fellows gathered round the table, and seemed 
to take interest as well as pleasure in the pro- 
ficiency manifested by their brethren. Every now 
and then they approached the place where I was 
seated, and looked up inquiringly, as if desirous to 
know what I thought of their proceedings. That 
they were capable of entertaining such feelings, 
was made evident by several simple occurrences ex- 
cited by passing events during my stay among them. 
Some amount of interest in each other was also 
shown, and the extent to which care was exercised 
by the improved over the more ignorant and way- 
ward was undoubted. I was parti struck on 
one occasion by the manner in which an elder boy 
led back to the seat his younger and more restless 
companion, in whom the system of education had 
not yet produced that power of self-control which 
most of the boys had attained. The youth who 

this service to his neighbor had attracted 
— when I first entered the room. = pre- 
every appearance of an idiot o most 
hopeless 2 ly 2 such a degree that I “— him 
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out as one worthy of particular observation, with a 
of ascertaining how far the functions of an in- 
telligent being could be imparted to one appar- 
ently so forlorn. I may here mention, that at a sub- 
sequent stage of the proceedings this same boy 
advanced to the table, and appeared to take an in- 
terest in what was going forward. Observing a 
small note-book | held in my hand, he took it up, 
opened it, and after turning over a few leaves, 
returned it to me, as if his curiosity was satisfied. 
The mode of communicating ideas of numbers, 
and of their corresponding signs, (figures,) was as 
simple and successful as the methods adopted of 
imparting a knowledge of the properties and posi- 
tions of objects. The result of their tasks in this 
department showed how applicable such a system 
was to their feeble understandings. Several circu- 
lar pieces of ivory were first placed on the table, 
and then divided into two unequal portions, so as to 
communicate the idea of quantity by requiring 
the pupils to say which was the larger and which 
the smaller portion. A certain number were then 
placed together, say three or four, and the question 
was asked—How many are theret The answer 
being given, the attention of the pupil was directed 
immediately to a board on which were painted the 
figures, and opposite to each figure a corresponding 
number of circular spots of the same size as the 
pieces of ivory. He here saw the figure placed 
opposite the number of pieces before him, and the 
idee of number was produced ; thus several sums 
in addition and subtraction were now undertaken, 
and in the execution of these, the board was some- 
times used as a means of fixing attention and assist- 
ing the memory. The more proficient, however, 
readily replied to the various questions put to them 
without calling into operation the aid of the sense 
of sight. They answered correctly, and without 
hesitation, such questions as—How many do 6 and 
8 make! ‘Take 3 from 9, and how many remain? 
I was particularly struck with the burst of feel- 
ing produced in one of the junior pupils when 
foiled in the performance of his task. He was 
seated at the table on which were laid the pieces 
of ivory. ‘These were first divided into two une- 
qual portions, and he was requested to point out 
the greater and the smaller set. Three of the 
circles were then given to him, and he was desired 
to take from the others an equal number. Having 
eyes these tasks, an even number were placed 
fore him, with the request that he would divide 
them into two equal portions : this he proceeded to 
do by taking out very slowly and carefully the half 
of the number. An uneven number, consisting of 
nine pieces, were now given to him with a like 
request ; this he tried to comply with as before, by 
separating four on each side : he then hesitated, re- 
cnenhiel his numbers, seemed perplexed, and at 
length finding, after a little pause, that he could 
not perform what was required of him, he burst 
into tears, and showed, by the difficulty which was 
i in assuaging his grief, how deeply he 
was capable of feeling both disappointment and 
vexation at his su inefficiency. This little 
incident told plainly of an important influence 
ht into operation. It explained how much 
be done by acting on the amour propre. The 
grief at discomfiture, as well as the pleasure excited 
by success, showed that this power was used as a 
key to unlock dormant faculties, and to open the 
portals of intelligence. : : 
My attention was now directed to a youth in 





whom the greatest difficulty had been, and was stil} 
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experienced, in preventing a wandering and irregu- 
a yee of ie eink: ee of an: and a 
capability of counting, had been imparted to him ; 
but unless his attention could be fixed by a simul- 
taneous exercise of some of his senses, or by mus- 
cular movements, it was found difficult to induce 
him to advance from one number to another. Thus, 
when he was desired to count 1, 2,3, &c., his eyes 
were bandaged, a triangle was held before him, and 
struck at regular intervals of time, so as to lead him 
on from one number to the next at each beat of the 
triangle. A ladder being placed against the wall, he 
was desired to mount it and count at the same 
time : this he did regularly and slowly, naming an 
advancing number at each step he took. Other 
gymnastic exercises, | was told, had been employed 
with a view of fixing attention, and producing a 
more regular succession of ideas. The ingenuity 
and aptness of the means used in this particular 

ease speak eloquently of the spirit in which the 
work of regenerating these all but mindless fellow- 
creatures is undertaken. 

The series of exercises in the schoolroom was 
terminated by the construction of words, and the 
addition of figures, by means of letters and figures 
cut out and fixed on small portions of wood. A 
word or a number being given by the master, the 
pupil proceeded to select the letters or figures, and 
placed them in the order indicative of the word or 
number. This lesson was executed with the same 
accuracy which had characterized the various pro- 
ceedings which it was my good fortune to witness 
in this schoolroom at Bicétre, and which served to 
excite within me a deep feeling of thankfulness for 
the opportunity I had enjoyed of becoming practi- 
cally acquainted with the system in operation. As 
each successive and advancing demonstration was 
made before me of the extent to which the senses 
and faculties of these idiots had been educated, I 
could not avoid feeling a corresponding increase of 
the delight I at the first moment experienced in 
witnessing a sight so intensely interesting and im- 
portant. 





From Chambers’ Journal. 
SHUTTING UP OF THE HIGHLAND GLENS. 


A very large portion of the northwest of Scot- 
land consists of wild mountain tracts, full of pictar- 
esque beauty, little intersected by roads, and for 
the most part many miles distant from any of the 
Lowland towns. A hundred years ago this Alpine 
region afforded subsistence to a thinly-scattered 
Celtic population ; but modern improvements have 
for the most part sent the Highlanders adrift, and 
many of them have found a home in Canada, where 
they are infinitely more comfortable than in the 
sterile glens of their forefathers. In the place of a 
human, a sheep population has been generally 
introduced into the Highlands; and where this is 
found not to pay—that being the great thing now- 
a-days—a population of deer, grouse, blackcock, 
and other game has been cultivated, for the sake 
of autumnal sportsmen. An English or Scottish 
Lowland estate usually consists of a few thousand 
acres laid out in well-fenced fields. A Highland 
estate extends gg over twenty miles of coun- 
try, and includes many tall, frowning hills, deep 
valleys, and ravines, lakes, waterfalls, and brown 
heathy moors—the whole unenclosed, and lying 
pretty much in the condition it has done ever since 
the creation. In the old times, these wastes were 
the domain of the chiefs of clans—Macdonnells, 
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Macleods, Macgregors, Mackays, Grants, and so 
forth. In some cases, Peace aU of these heroes 
still possess and draw a rental from them; and in 
others they have passed, by purchase or inheritance, 
into the hands of English noblemen and gentlemen. 
There has latterly been something like a mania 
among Englishmen for buying Highland properties ; 
and if it continue much longer, the lairds of the old 
stock will be as much adrift as their expatriated 
clansmen. 

The cause of the odd-looking mania to whieh 
we refer is a love of ‘ sport;’’ for which, as is 
well known, Englishmen will go great lengths, 
and do very mad things. Satiated with shootin 
pheasants and other half-civilized game in English 
preserves, and longing for novelty, off set troops of 
wealthy southerns to buy, or at least rent, Highland 
estates, where battues can be carried on upon a 
a and enlivening seale. Such old Highland 
airds as still call their estates their own, are usually 
lad to have dealings with these wanderers—at 
on their Edinburgh agents are—and bargains are 
made of a kind which would very much astonish 
the Fergus M'lvers of former days. It is stated 
that in Perthshire alone shootings are let to the 
extent of £10,000 annually, and altogether the 
a Se apices every year on game rents in the 
High is probably £40,000. While this traf- 
fie is gratifying to the lairds, it is equally satis- 
factory to the seattered sheep farmers and hangers- 
on of the wilderness ; for they contrive to pick up 
considerable sums of money from the sportsmen- 
tenants for petty services and provisions. With all 
this, however, no one can find any fault, and it is 
only to be lamented that a number of these settlers 
from the south so conduct themselves, as to render 
their tenantries a nuisance to the country. Their 
insatiable and selfish love of sport is the source of 
the disquietude. Aceustomed to consider a 
or woodland preserve as a tabooed district, into 
which no unauthorized visitant shall set his foot, 
the renter of the Highland domain imagines that 
his wild mountains and moors should be equally 
sacred from intrusion. The fancy of shutting up 
vast tracts of country from the tourist and pedes- 
trian—tracts without a house, tree, or bush for 
miles, and whicli even, when bounded by the com- 
mon road, are altogether without fences—seems to 
the Scotch generally a very unjustifiable stretch of 
territorial title. Yet this is done on the plea of 
gee necessity of not disturbing the game. 

is word sport requires a little qualification ; it is 


mg to cover a good deal of sound business. 
When shootings are taken at a pretty high rent, it 


would to be deemed necessary that they 
turn out fair speculations in a commercial sense. 
On reaching the clachan or village, near which are 
situated the quarters of the principal ‘‘ sportsmen,”’ 
the tourist need not be surprised to see an establish- 
ment for making deal boxes, and transmitting them 
full of game to the London market. Sent down 
the country by cart, gig, or ch, these 
boxes are shipped at Dundee, Aberdeen, or Inver- 
ness, by steamer to the metropolis; and they may 
be known at once for what they are, by their diree- 
tion on the lid to certain game butchers at the 
“west end.’’ The traffic of this nature is now 
becoming a rival to that of the ordinary ‘* dead 
meat” freights. The London snops, in short, are 
now supplied with game by noblemen in the same 
way that they are supplied with meat by carcass 
butchers. To help them to kill for their customers, 
the sportsmen-tenants invite numbers of young 
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noblemen, foreign dukes, military, officers, and 
others, to enjoy a few days’ or weeks’ shooting ; 
and the Highlands, accordingly, swarm with these 
visitants in the latter months of the year. 

It will be observed that this is a different thing 
from the old-fashioned and gentlemanly Highland 
way of conducting field-sports, by which a few 
acquaintances are collected on the 12th of August 
at a shooting-box, and a number of pairs of grouse 
are despatched as presents to friends. Neither is 
it exactly the modern deer-stalking, in which 
patience and a high degree of skill are concerned : 
it is very mach a wholesale system of slaughtering, 
like that of the battues in southern preserves, it 
being a main object to kill a certain quantity of 
animals, if not for the glory of killing, at all events 
for the sake of the cash the animals are worth. 
this, however, as it may, we should not be inclined 
to speak disparagingly of the practice, were it not 
fruitful of certain unpleasant consequences. Let 
the noble lessees in question fire away, kill, and 
sell as long as they have a mind. All that we and 
others care about, is their attempting to exclude 
the very harmless order of tourists and scene hunters, 
who frequent the Highlands, from walking about 
to see waterfalls and precipices, from taking short 
cuts across the hills, or from visiting the loftiest 
and grandest of the Alpine peaks. So many cases 
of this kind have lately occurred, that it has excited 
the indignation of the Lowland Scotch in no small 
degree. We are sorry for this. We desire to see 
Englishmen respected and rendered happy in Scot- 
land, and detest all sorts of mer doe jealousies. 
The new settlers, however, are clearly in the 
wrong ; and they, as well as the native noblemen 
who imitate them in their exclusiveness, must 
hasten to recall their orders. There is no Jaw of 
tres: in Scotland, as far as regards unenclosed 
lands. A person may walk to the top of an open 
hill, or across an open moor, subject to no other 
legal restraint than an action of damages. And to 
lead evidence of injury done to a peat-moss, or a 
bleak hill-side, would be somewhat troublesome. 
Of course, if a traveller seriously disturb sheep, that 
is a different matter. But who in his senses does 
sot We see that some of the Scottish newspapers 
recommend pedestrians in the Highlands not to turn 
back when ordered; but to leave the sportsmen- 
tenants to prosecute—which they will notdo. The 

ines, too, consider forcible exclusion to be 
unjustifiable. Blackwood remarks as follows :— 
** We have observed with great pain that a far too 
exelusive spirit has of late manifested itself in 
certain high places, and among persons whom we 
regard too much to be wholly indifferent to their 
conduct. This very summer the public press has 
been indignant in its denunciation of the Dukes of 
Athole and Leeds—the one having, as it is alleged, 
attempted to shut up a servitude road through Glen 
Tilt, and the other established a cordon for many 
miles around the skirts of Ben Macdhui, our highest 
Scottish mountain. We are not fully acquainted 
with the particulars ; but from what we have heard, 
it would appear that this wholesale exclusion from 
a vast tract of territory is intended to secure the 
solitude of two deer-forests. Now, we are not 
going to argue the matter upon legal grounds, al- 
though, knowing something of law, we have a 
shrewd suspicion that both noble lords are in utter 
misconception of their rights, and are usurping a 
sovereignty which is not to be found in their 
charters, and which was never claimed or exercised 
even by the Scottish kings. But the churlishness 





of the step is undeniable, and we cannot but hope 
that it has proceeded far more from thoughtlessness 
than from intention. The day has been when any 
clansman, or even any stranger, might have taken 
adeer from the forest, a tree from the hill, ora 
salmon from the river, without leave asked or 
obtained ; and though that state of society has long 
since passed away, we never till now have heard 
that the free air of the mountains, and their heather 
ranges, are not open to him who seeks them. Is it 
indeed come to this, that in bonny Scotland the 
tourist, the botanist, or the painter, is to be debarred 
from visiting the loveliest spots which nature ever 
planted in the heart of a wilderness, on pretence 
that he disturbs the deer’ In a few years we 
suppose Ben Lomond will be preserved, and the 


Be} summit of Ben Nevis remain as unvisited by the 


foot of the traveller as the icy peak of the Jungfrau. 
Not so, assuredly, would have acted the race of 
Tullibardine of yore. Royal were their hunting 
gatherings, and magnificent the driving of the 
Tinchel ; but over all their large territory of Athole 
the stranger might have wandered unquestioned, 
except to know if he required hospitality. It is 
not now that the gate is shut, but the moor; and 
that not against the depredator, but against the 
peaceful wayfaring man. Nor can we, as sports- 
men, admit even the relevancy of the reasons which 
have been assigned for this wholesale exclusion. 
We are convinced that in each season not above 
thirty or forty tourists essay the ascent of Ben 
Macdhui, and of that number, in all probability, not 
one has -either met or startled a red-deer. be | 
few men would venture to strike out a devious pa 
for themselves over the mountains near Loch Aven, 
which, in fact, constitute the wildest district of the 
island. Nothing but enthusiasm will carry a man 
through the intricacies of Glen Lui, the property of 
Lord Fife, to whom it was granted at no very 
distant period of time out of the forfeited Mar 
estates, and which is presently rented by the Duke 
of Leeds ; and nothing more absurd can be supposed 
than that the entry of a single wanderer into that 
immense domain can have the effect of scaring the 
deer from the limits of so large a range. This is 
an absurd and empty excuse, as every deer-stalker 
must know. A stag is not so easily frightened, 
nor will he fly the country from terror at appa- 
rition of the Gothinns. For a few moments he wil! 
regard the Doudney-clad wanderer of the wilds, not 
in fear, but in surprise ; and then snuffing the air, 
which conveys to his nostrils an unaccustomed 
flavor of bergamot and lavender, he will trot away 
over the shoulder of the hill, move further up the 
nearest corrie, and in a quarter of an hour will be 
lying down amidst his hinds in the thick brackens 

t border the course of the lonely burn. __ 

‘* We could say a great deal more upon this sub- 
ject, but we hope that expansion is unnecessary. 

roughout all Europe, the right of passage over 
waste and uncultivated land, where there never 
were, and never can be enclosures, appears to be 
universally conceded. Wiat would his Grace of 
Leeds say, if he were told that the Bernese Alps 
were shut up, and the liberty of crossing them 
denied, because some Swiss seigneur had taken it 
into his head to establish a chamois preserve? The 
idea of preserving deer in the way now attempted 
is completely modern, and we hope will be im- 
mediately abandoned. It must not, for the sake of 
our country, be said that in Scotland not only the 
enclosures, but the wilds and the mountains, are 
shut out from the foot of man; and that where no 
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pore Re nat exists, he is debuted from the privilege 
ge ‘igh Konther. “Whatever may be the abstract 
legal ts aristocracy, we protest against 
the policy and propriety of a system which would 
leave Ben Cruachan to the eagles, and render Loch 
Ericht and Loch Aven as inaccessible as those 

i lakes which are said to exist in Central 
Africa, somewhere about the sources of the Niger.” 

Referring to the same subject, a writer in Tait 's 
ro RE makes a remark, with which we con- 
elude. ‘‘ If any bill, perhaps in the form of an act, 
‘to interpret’? some game act, should be brought 
in to extend the law of tres’ to such new 
exigencies, we hope the public will be on their 
guard to defeat it.’ 
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them as they were met with in the pharyngieal mu- 


par oe or wks up, a grumous- 
oar maegnas *Mitedend eens 
for ysis. The action of tobacco- 
g ont eet & oneal and some indi- 
viduale who feel it in this organ more than others, 
n of an uneasy sensation about the lef 
nipp distressing feeling, not to 
Seale aint ye ha 
is to irregu seanety | Gand 
feeling is also experienced in or beneath the pecto- 


. | itative energy, which they have employed upon 





TOBACCO*SMOKING-—--PENAL TIES OF CRIME—HAPPINESS. 


hthe mind. It differs 


check the flow of i pa 
from opium and henbane, and rather excites to wake- 
fulness, like green tea, than composes to sleep ; 
nrg a remgon which leaves no impression 
on memory, a t susceptibility, indi- 
cated by a trembling des bands and irritability of 
temper. Such are secondary results of smoking ; 
so are blackness of teeth and gum-boils. There is 
also a sallow paleness of the com oo es an irreso- 
luteness of disposition, a want of life and energy, 
and, in constant smokers who do not drink, a ten- 
dency to pulmonary phthisis. Dr. Wright of Bir- 
mingham, in a communication to the author, fully 
corroborates his opinions; and both agree that 
smoking produces gastric disorders, coughs, and 
inflammatory affections of the larynx and pharynx ; 
diseases of the heart, and lowness of the spirits ; 
and, in short, is very injurious to the respiratory, 
circulating, alimentary, and nervous systems.— Lit- 
erary Gazette. 





Penatties or Crime.—lIt is a striking attribute of 
men once throughly tainted by the indulgence of 
vicious schemes and stratagems, that become 
wholly blinded to those plain paths of ambition which 
common sense makes manifest to ordinary ability. 
If we regard narrowly the lives of great crimin 
we are often very much startled by the memrewcre | 
acateness, the profound calculation, the patient 


conception and execution of a crime. We Teel in- 
cli to think that such intellectual power would 
have commanded great distinction, worthily used and 
guided ; but we never find that these great criminals 
seemed to have been sensible of the opportunities to 
real eminence which they have thrown away. Ofien 
we observe that there been before them vistas 


into worldly greatness, which, by no uncommon pru- 


dence and exertion, would have conducted honest 


»| men, half as clever, to fame and power; but with a 


—— a of vision, they appear to ‘have looked 
these broad, clear avenues, into some dark, 
ed defile, in which, by the subtlest ingenuity, 
through the most besetting perils, they may attain 
at last to the success of a fraud, or the enjoyment of 
avice. In crime once indu there is a wonderful 
fascination ; and the fascination is, not bees } eae 
| in proportion to the intellect of the criminal 
is always hope of reform for a dull, uneducated, stolid 
man, led by accident or — into guilt ; but 
where a man of great ability, and high educated, 
besots himself in the intoxication of dark and terrible 
excitements, takes impure delight in tortuous and 
pm Ry a Se ee ae 





HAPPINESS. 


Brimming with 

Oh let the incense of a thankful heart 

yp prone 3» hee, 0a vesieten ee Se Daw, 
winter’s shadow grim depart, 

Lifts u maiees ante Se one Sas Sees 


Yet not forgetting, in the soft 
The storms and foes bok tafe as 
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From Chambers’ Journal, 
AMERICAN INDIAN SKETCHES. 


In the vain hope of awakening the conscience of 
the United States government to a proper sense of 
the duty it owes to the unfortunate aborigines who 
still exist within its territories, the pen has been 
taken up by a zealous and well known friend of the 
Indians, Thomas L. M’Kenney, late chief of the 
bureau of Indian Affairs at Washington.* We 
have perused this benevolent gentleman’s narrative 
with considerable interest, and cannot but lament 
with him that year after year the native tribes are 
lessening in number, less from their own intestine 
feuds, than from the dishonest appropriation of 
their lands, and the vices introduced among them 
by the whites. Alive to the disgrace of this na- 
tional crime, a number of respectable citizens in 
New York, in 1829, attempted to move the gov- 
ernment on the subject ; but private interests were 
too powerful to be overcome, and nothing was 
eventually done to improve the condition of the suf- 
ferers. For the last sixteen years a systematic 
course has been persevered in of banishing the re- 
mains of the Indian tribes to wildernesses beyond 
the avowed limits of the States—to be again, 
doubtless, molested in these new hunting-grounds, 
when it suits the purpose of the white man to make 
further encroachments. 

Referring principally to official proceedings, Mr. 
M’Kenney’s work does net admit of analysis, and 
nothing of the kind need be attempted by us. The 
author, however, occasionally relates an anecdote 
illustrative of his Indian experiences, and one or 
two of these we shall pick out for the amusement 
of our readers. The first refers to an expedition in 
which he was concerned, along with General 
Cass, in 1837, with a view of settling a treaty with 
several collected tribes at a place called Butte de 
Morts (Hillock of the Dead.) 

“The businessof the treaty over, everything was 
in motion, preparing for the departure of all to their 
respective destinations. Atone place might be seena 
group of squaws, and children, and dogs, all seem- 
ing to be engaged in huddling together, or hauling 
to the water's edge their provisions and effects ; 
whilst others had their canoes in the water, and 
others again were in the act of gliding away upon 
the smooth surface of the river, enjoying the quiet 
satisfaction which the presence of rations and good 
fare are so well calculated to produce. 

‘* At this moment of general activity, a scream, 
wild and fearful, was uttered. It was by a female. 
A rush of a thousand Indians was made for the 
spot whence it proceeded. 1 looked, and saw in 
the midst of the crowd a man’s arm raised, with a 
knife in the hand. It fell—and then was heard 
another scream! When I sprang towards the 
scene of what seemed to be a strife of blood, and 
just as I had reached it, Major F., having started 
from an opposite direction, was a few feet in ad- 
vance of me; and at the instant when the third 
blow was about to fall upon the victim, he struck 
and knocked down the man who was thus desper- 
ately employing the bloody weapon. There stood, 
trembling and bleeding, a fine-looking squaw. She 
was mother of the wife of the man who had made 
the attempt upon her life. The deltoid musele of 
each arm, just below the shoulder was cut with 


* Memoirs, Official and Personal ; with Sketches of 
Travels among the Northern and Southern Indians, 
7 .L. M’Kenney. New York: Paine and Burgess. 
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deep gashes. These were given, as each arm was 
raised, in succession, to shield her body from the 
impending knife. The first thrust had thus disabled 
one arm, the second the other ; and if the third had 
been given, there being no shield in the arms for 
further protection (for they both hung powerless by 
her side,) it would doubtless have gone, where the 
two first were aimed, to the heart! 

‘*] took charge of the trembling and agitated 
woman, giving orders to the soldiers to take the 
offender, and lock him up in our provision-house, 
until some suitable punishment should be agreed 
upon for a crime so flagrant and bloody. Our sur- 
geons having gone to the village, I cleansed and 
bound up the wounds; and by the employment of 
bandages, kept the arms stationary, giving her di- 
rections not to use them, and sent her in charge of 
her daughter and some friends to Green Bay, to our 
surgeon, to be attended to. 

‘*The cause of the outrage was as follows :— 
This woman and her daughter had carefully put 
away their supplies, &c., in their canoe, and were 
on the eve of embarking, when it was rumored 
among the Indians that a whiskey-dea!er had arrived 
in the woods, behind our treaty-ground. The mo- 
ment it reached the ears of this reckless Indian, he 
started with others in quest of the whiskey. The 
mother-in-law, well knowing that their calicoes, 
and blankets, and strouding, and pork, and beef, 
and flour, &c., would soon be parted with, in ex- 
change for this fire-water, followed him, intreati 
him not to go, but to go home and enjoy what 
been given them there. She clung to him rather 
inconveniently, when he resolved on freeing him- 
self by the use of his knife. For some time she 
kept off his blows with her paddle ; but this bein 
presently knoeked from her hand, she had no shie 
left but her arms, and these were alternately disa- 
bled in the manner I have stated. 

‘Governor Cass coming along, I narrated all 
this, and to the inquiry, ‘ What shall we do with 
this man!’ answered promptly, ‘Make a woman 
of him.’ And so we did. The process was on 
this wise. The several interpreters were sent out 
to summon in the Indians, and to arrange them 
around the Butte de Morts—the women and chil- 
dren in front. This being done—from eight hun- 
dred to a thousand perhaps being thus assembled— 
the offender was brought from his confinement, and 
led by a couple of our voyagers to the of the 
mound, and placed against the flag-staff; Governor 
Cass and myself, and the interpreters, being there 
also. Never before had I witnessed in Indians 
a feeling so intense. Every eye of chief, half- 
chief, brave, and squaw, ay, and of every child, and 
it seemed to me of every dog also, was beaming 
with concentrated lustre, and every eye was upon 
us. ‘They had all heard of the assault upon the 
woman, but to a man justified it, alleging that a 
woman was nobody, when the power and freedom 
of the man were attempted to be interfered with ; 
and that the life of any woman would be no more 
than a just forfeit for such intermeddling. — 

‘‘ The squaws entertained different notions, and 
were deeply interested, personally, in the scene be- 
fore them—not one of them knowing anything fur- 
ther than that some punishment was to be inflicted 
on the man for his conduct. The offender stood 
unmoved. Not a particle of interest did he seem to 
take in what was to befall him. If he had been 


moaning of the winds, and looking upon the 


By there alone, listening to the rustling leaves, and the 
lake, he could 


woods, the sky, the river, and the 
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not have been more unmoved. He was dressed in 
his best. Moceasons, ornamented, were on his 


feet; his leggins were of scarlet cloth fn 


ody, 











oe 


ie 


his waist, his cars were ornamented with silver 
, his arms with bracelets, his face with paint, 
and his hair sprinkled with vermilion. 

** Attention being called through the various in- 
terpreters, the governor spoke, explaining the case 
—the innocence and kind designs of the woman— 
the propriety and usefulness of the interference, 
which was not rudely attempted—the noble object 
of keeping her daughter’s husband from je'sing in 
drunken revelries, and being bereft all their 
stores, and then going home poor, and naked, and 
hungry. That was her object ; whilst the whiskey- 
trader cared for none of these things, but sought 
only to rob them of their blankets and calicoes, 
&c., and give them nothing in exchange for them 
but fire-water. The Great Spirit looked down and 
smiled on this act of the woman, and was angry at 
the bad conduct of the man, and with the whiskey- 
trader. It was for an attempt so kind and so 
proper on her part that this man, the husband of 
her daughter, had seized her, and with his knife 
struck at her heart, to kill her, and but for her 
arms, with which she had shielded her breast, she 
would have been murdered. Her cries, and tears, 
and blood, were all unavailing ; nothing could have 
saved her but the timely arrival of help, and a blow 
that put it out of his power to consummate his 
bloody purpose. For this act he shall be no longer 
a brave ; he has forfeited his character as a man ; 
from henceforth let him be a woman ! 

‘“*At this annunciation, the chiefs and braves 
muttered vengeance. We were told by the inter- 
preters they would resist us. But never before 
were hearts put more at rest, or did hope gleam 
in upon such a multitude of squaws; never did 
eyes dance in frames of such emotion, or smiles 
radiate faces with such animation. Never was the 
‘neaw /’—a term expressive of mingled surprise 
and ghdness—uttered with such vehemence and 
joy. Even the papooses, turning from their 
sources of nourishment, looked round as if some 
new and blessed influence was felt by them; and 
the very dogs barked. 

** Meantime a voyager had procured of an old 
squaw her petticoat, stiff with the accumulated 
grease and dirt of many years. As he ascended the 
mound with this relic, another mutter of vengeance 
was heard from the men, whose faces were black 
with rage ; but it was literally drowned amidst the 
acclamations that broke at this moment from the 
squaws. Now they saw, for the first time, new 
light and new hope breaking in upon their destiny. 
Our burdens, they seemed to say, will be lighter, 
our rights more , our security more se- 
cure. There stood the voyager, holding the petti- 
coat. The sight of both was far more obnoxious to 
the culprit than would have been the executioner 
armed with his axe. But still he was unmoved. 
Not a musele stirred. Around his waist was a 
belt, with a knife in it, such as butchers use. Tak- 
ing hold of the handle, I drew it from its seabbard, 
thrust the blade into a crack in the flag-staff, and 
broke it off at the handle ; then putting the handle 
in the culprit’s hand, I raised it well and high up, 
and said, ‘ No man who employs his knife as this 
man —- his, has a right to carry one. Hence- 
forth this shall be the only knife he shall ever use. 
Woman, wherever she is, should be protected by 
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man, not murdered. She is man’s best friend, 
The Great 1 mfg be one with 
him, and 10 bless him and inan, whether red or 
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' ‘ dP! 
his eggs and his ornaments, Tt was done, when 
the o t was put on him, Being thus ar- 
rayed, the voyagers, each putting a hand upon his 
shoulders, ran him down the mound, amidst a storm 
of indignation from the men, mingled with every 
variety of gladsome utterance by the squaws; 
when, letting him go, he continued his trot alone 
to a lodge near by, rushed into it, and fell upon his 
face. An interpreter followed him, and reported 
his condition, and what he said. His first words, 
as he lay on his face, were—‘1 wish they had 
killed me. I went up the mound to be shot. I 
thought J was taken there to be shot. I’d rather 
be dead. Iam ne longer brave ; I’m awoman !’ 

** Now, this mode of punishment was intended to 
produce moral results, and to elevate the condition 
of women among the Indians. It was mild in its 
physical effects, but more terrible than death in its 
action and consequences upon the offender. Hence- 
forth, and as long as I continued to hear of this 
‘brave,’ he had not been admitted among his for- 
mer associates, but was pushed aside, as having 
lost the characteristics of his sex, and doomed to 
the performance of woman’s labor, in all the drudg- 
ery to which she is subject, as well of the lodge, as 
of all other menial things. The whiskey-trader had 
made off, or he would have been taught a lesson 
which, with the proper using, might have been 
made useful to him for the remainder of his days.”’ 

On one occasion, when visiting the Choctaw na- 

tion, Mr. M’Kenney was introduced to a_profes- 
sional ‘ rain-maker.’’ This personage had the ad- 
dress to pass himself off among his brethren as 
one who was in alliance with the Great Spirit, and 
could produce plenteous showers b} his interces- 
sions. 
**T shook hands with him, and told him I was 
glad to see him ; that I had heard of his greatness ; 
and that I was so anxious to know the secret of 
rain-making, that I would give him an order on the 
agent for a pair of scarlet Jeggins, a pound of to- 
bacco, a string of wampum,a pound of powder, 
two nds of lead, and a blanket, if he would tell 
me all about it. He stood up, and looked around 
him ; and then, holding his head first on one side, 
and then on the other, listened; when, looking 
well round him again, he sat down, saying to the 
interpreter, ‘ Ask him if he will give me these 
things.’ Most certainly, I replied, upon the condi- 
tion that he will tell me all about his art as a rain- 
maker. He stood up again, and looked and lis- 
tened, and then seating himself, began :-— 

“** Long time ago | was lying in the shade ofa 
tree on the side of a valley. There had been no 
rain for a long time—the tongues of the horses, 
and cattle, and dogs, all being out of their mouths, 
and they panted for some water. I was reo ma 
ev y was dry. The leaves were al! parched 
‘up, and the sun was hot. I was sorry, when, 
looking up, the Great Spirit snapped his eyes, and 
fire flew out of them in streams al] over the heav- 
ens. He spoke, and the earth shook. Just as the 
fire streamed from the eyes of the Great Spirit, I 
saw a pine-tree, that stood on the other side of the 
valley, torn all to pieces by the fire. The bark and 
limbs flew all round, and then all was still. Then 


the Great Spirit spoke to me, and said, ‘‘Go to that 
pine-tree, and dig down io the root where the earth 
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ially rose-trees, are of a 
color so precisely that of the green leaves or branches 
th ing, as in many eases to eseape de- 
tiny creatures change their 
generally changes to a correspond- 
ing color. Some sacar the mosses, bark, and 
even the flowers of trees and shrubs upon which 
they are found; and so nearly, that a leaf upon 
which one is resting may be taken into the hand, 
and yet the insect remain unperceived. Some 
which prey upon the ova, or produce of other 
insects, are so nearly like their victims in appearance, 
as even to be permitted to enter the nest, and accom- 
plish their predatory objects, without discovery ; 
they are “‘ little wolves in sheep’s clothing.”’ It is 
stated that bees, who have generally something to 
afford, are frequently subject to this species of decep- 
tion. 

We find also among the finny tribes the evidences 
of a similar provision. Those fish which swim low 
in the water have their backs colored to correspond 
with a deep-sea hue; while those which, like the 
mackerel, swim near the surface, have their bellies 
of a lustrous white, so as to be less distinguishable, 
by enemies swimming beneath them, from the bright 

yabove. Indeed, the general difference in colog 
of the back and belly of fish seems a provision 
against enemies from above and below. ose fish 
which live among weeds, have the color of the 
weed as their prevailing tint; while those which 
live at the bottom, such as soles, flat-fish, &c., 
resemble the sand or-mud. Some fish, as well as 
frogs, change their color with that of the mud and 
weeds of the waters they inhabit. 


Birds, upon whose strength and swiftness of pin- 
ion depends their greatest security, are able likewise 
to avoid their winged enemies by the strict corre- 
spondence of their plumage in color with that of the 
brown fields, or the withered branches and leaves, 


upon which they repose. Who, in the boyish pur- 
suit after the tiny wren, has not half conceived her 
to possess the power of invisibility, as she has ran 
along the seared stump or mossy bank before his 
feet' The hawk thus often loses his prey, and 
wheels off in sullen disappointment, while the lark 


he has been pursuing is all the time only crouching 


down among some kindred colored herbage. The | mated 


small birds, when under pursuit, seem to be quite 
sensible of the value of this defence, and seek out 
those spots of ground, or patches of vegetation, 
which bear the nearest resemblance to their own 
color. Darwin tells us that birds which are much 
among flowers, such as the goldfinch, are furnished 
with a vivid colors themselves. The partridge, 
the wood-cock, the tree-pigeons of the east, and the 
quail, and even the tiny tom-tit, are deeply indebted 
to this provision of color for their defence. 

Among animals too, although in a less remark- 
able manner, passive imitativeness is a means of 
defence. The changeful appearance of that ani- 
mal Proteus, the chameleon, is a striking instance 
in point. The trapelus, the polychrus, and several 
of the anolit, possess the same wonderful property ; 
some of them can change their color even more 
suddenly than the chameleon itself. The reader 
must be familiar with the explanation of this phe- 
nomenon ; which consists in the sudden inflation of 
the enormous lungs of these creatures, rendering 
them almost transparent. The hare, as she sits in 
her form, can only with great difficulty be distin- 
guished, by the unpractised eye, from the herbage 


around her; and were it not for eyes and noses 





members of the zoological scale has it 
iven to play the mimic in the great game of 
death. Commencing with insects again, 
mimics in a wonderful degree, the first 
stratagem we meet with is the mock death. Many 
insects, on being touched, instantly curl themselves 
up, and drop into a seemingly lifeless condition, out 
which nothing but the pressure of urgent 
can arouse them, and then, like some human i 


gerers we have read of, they ily find their 
imbs, and run for their lives. There is a beetle 
called the Anobium pertinaz, commemorated by 
writers on entomology, whose astonishing endur- 
ance in this deathlike condition scarcely finds a 
allel in the marble rigidity of the tortured Indian. 
This little Spartan may be pricked with needles, 
roasted over a slow flame, maimed, wounded, and 
even torn limb from limb, without evincing a single 
symptom of sensation or of life; but in its own 
time, if indeed it has not been too seriously injured, 
it will come to life again, and coolly walk away as 
if nothing had happened. The spider is known to 
every one to perform this feat of simulation. Some 
insects will, when assaulted, turn on their backs, 
and stretch out their little limbs in all the immobil- 
ity of death itself; and after shamming until the 
danger is over, they will resume their briskness 
again. This device seems directed against that 
sentiment in the breast of their enemies which 
vents their attacking anything from which life has 
departed. Other insects will hie on the branches of 
trees, and arrange themselves in such stiff, inani- 
mate postures, as to cause them frequently to be 
mistaken for the branches or twigs themselves. 
An anecdote is told of a gardener who, seeing, as 
he thought, a dry twig on a tree, broke it off, and 
to his surprise found it to be a caterpillar. Another 
is related of a servant who, finding, as she thought, 
little round beads in the garden, began to string 
them into a rosary, when she found them to be ani- 
creatures. The puss-moth, hawk-moth, and 
others, are caterpillars of the appearance of withered 
leaves and twigs. Among birds, the pee-witt or 
plover is familiarly known to imitate lameness. It 
will turn over and — limping ae and 
uttering its peculiar intive , until it has drawn 
he tenuter toe dietance foun its nest, when it 
takes wing, and leaves him baffled and wr re 
Its eggs, too, have a brown color, which makes 
their discovery among the dry grass which surrounds 
them more difficult. The partridge also, to lure 
away an enemy, will run just as if it was wounded. 
Some of the feline tribe, and others among animals, 
will simulate sleep, until their hapless prey has 
been drawn near enovgh to be pounced upon. 
Singular to relate, there is a crab, the Cancer pha- 
langium, which cuts off small pieces of a marine 
fueus, and fastening them upon its spines, marches 
upon its enemies, like Birnam wood to Dunsinane. 
Armor must be considered as the next and most 
obvious defence, and may be regarded, as in the 
former instance, both as passive and active ; passive 
where, like a coat of mail, it is a negative defence, 
and active when it consists of weapons used by the 
voluntary efforts of the animal. ‘The insects are 
frequently provided with an armor of hairs, some 
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of which, on being touched, will produce violent 
pain and inflammation of the hands ; and others are 
—— by a covering of mail. Many beetles may 
trodden upon by the human foot without injury : 

ants and others often escape death even after bei 
tly crushed beneath the weight of man. 

e forest-fly, or ina, is well known 
to be killed with the utmost difficulty by the pres- 
sure of the finger and thumb. The cocoon of the 
silk-worm is a beautiful illustration of this kind of 
safeguard. The larva is here protected by its silken 
envelope from many of the dangers would 
otherwise be fatal to it. The “ frogspittle,’”’ as it 
is vulgarly called, so often seen on our bushes, con- 
tains and protects the larva of a little insect, by its 
very disagreeableness, from the attacks of wasps 
and birds, &c. Others are covered, or cover them- 
selves, with a kind of cottony or feathery armor. 
Some roll themselves up ; their projecting hairs 
make it a matter of difficulty to take hold of them. 
Among the inhabitants of the waters we immedi- 
ately encounter the crustaceous animals, which are 
protected by a calcareous coating outside; the 
familiar examples are the sea-urchin, the crab, the 
lobster, crayfish, &c. Shells are a defence com- 
mon to land and marine creatures, and are in some 
cases so strong, as to render them almost impreg- 
nable. The scales of fish, as of the carp, are also 
of service as a defence. The solid armor of the 
genus Testudo, the tortoise tribe, are good illustra- 
tions. Among these the bose-tortoise is wonder- 
fully provided ; for it possesses a shell articulated 
by two lids, so that when the head and limbs of the 
animal are withdrawn, it is completely encased in 
it, and can bid defiance to its enemies. The arma- 
dillo has received its name from the paving-stonelike 
armor which protects it. The term Pachydermata, 
or thick-skinned animals, is applied to those whose 
tegument is so thickened as to form a very effectual 
defence. The skin is sometimes so plated, as in 
the hide of the rhinoceros, as to resemble the roof 
of a house ; while among snakes there is a remark- 
able illustration of mail-like armor. The scaly ant- 
eaters, again, are provided with large scales like 
tiles, which, on being attacked, they can elevate, 
and then roll themselves into a ball The hedge- 
hog curls up the vital parts, bending himself into a 
round prickly ball, which has not one weak part 
exposed. ‘The dense coat of hair is in other ani- 
mals a defence not to be despised; that of the 
shaggy bear is used on our soldier’s caps as a shel- 
ter from the blows of the sword. The feathers of 
birds are in some instances of a similar value. 
Many of the alligator family have skins so studded 
and carbuncled with warty excrescences, as to give 
them the appearance of those doors which are cov- 
ered with iron nails. Helmets and bony shields 
are not uncommon among fish. 

Active armor is, however, a more general pro- 
vision, being possessed by an infinite number of the 
members of the animal world. Among insects it 
is the great leveller of the enormously dispropor- 
tionate power between their enemies and them- 
selves ; rendering some of the least of such appa- 
rently insignifieant creatures objects of terror, 
suffering, and aversion both to man and to the brute 
creation. The sting of the mosquito tribe, that 
scourge of hot and cold countries alike, is a well- 
known instance. The venom of the scorpion is 
ar ag powerful, as to prove fatal, or to 
require amputation of the bitten limb. Some 
of the black ants sting so keenly, that the part feels 
as if cauterized ; and there is an ant called the 





** Ant of Visitation,’’ before which the inhabitants 
will even rise in the middle of the night and fly. 
The celebrated tarantula spider, about which so 
many fables have been circulated, gives a very sharp 
and venomous bite ; but its effects soon disappear. 
Many of the centi bite in a similar way. The 
stag-beetle is another ferocious insect, terrible from 
the power of the great forceps it carries, like ant- 
lers, on its head. The common ear-wig carries a 
similar weapon at his tail. Some of the large South 
American spiders are so = and venomous, 
as to be able to destroy humming-birds, pigeons, 
&c. The burning sand-fly occasions a wound so 
minute as to be almost imperceptible, as if the flesh 
were burned with a red-hot needle. There is a 
small wood-spider called the /enderaman, whose 
bite is usually fatal. Among fish are those ter- 
rific instruments the teeth of the shark; the spike 
of the xiphias or sword-fish, a weapon so powerful, 
as tobe frequently driven violently through the 
bottom of a ship’s boat ; and many more. The saw- 
fish has a powerful serrated snout, with which it 
attacks, and frequently successfully, the largest 
whales. There is a roundish species of fish, known 
as the diodon, which looks like an aquatie poreu- 
pine. Cuvier compares it to the burr of a chestnut, 
it is so thickly covered with sharp-pointed spines, 
which it is able to erect at its will. Others are 
armed with sharp instruments upon their fins and 
tails, which are directed in different ways to suit 
the habits and motion of the fish. Some of the 
Scorpena tribe are so hirsute with these fearful 
weapons, as to present an aspect perfectly fright- 
ful; and some possess poisonous instruments as 
well. The flying-fish has a long, stout spine, which 
forms a powerful weapon. A fish called the mono- 
centris is wonderfully defended by being completely 
mailed with rough angular seales, besides having 
five or six immense spines disposed on different 
_ of its body. The reader scarcely requires to 
reminded of the little stickle-back, whose sharp 
dorsal spines must often have pierced his hands. 
Some foreign members of the same family, in ad- 
dition to these spiny ornaments, have likewise a 
bony hauberk. There is a fish vulgarly known as 
the surgeon, found in the Indian Ocean, which ear- 
ries a strong movable spine on each side of its tail, 
as sharp as a lancet, and inflicts severe wounds on 
those who carelessly handle it. There is a curious 
fish with green bones, called the delone, which has 
a bite considered highly dangerous; and some of 
the genus Silurus possess a spine above the shoul- 
der, which they can raise or depress at will, the 
wounds of which are often followed by tetanus. It 
is only necessary just to mention, to avoid incom- 
pleteness, the fangs of serpents, with the conse- 
quences of their bites; and the vast claws, me 
snouts, tusks, and horn-like processes of some o 
the Carnaria, are also weapons which will occur to 
the recollection of every one. The tail of serpents 
and apes, and particularly of the Marsupialia, is a 
weapon occasionally of considerable efficacy. The 
hoof and horns of the horse and buffalo may be also 
enumerated. The jaws of the lion, tiger, &c., are 
terrible instruments too: of the hyena it is men- 
tioned that so great is the muscular foree with which 
it fastens upon anything, that it is impossible to 
separate it from its object; the Arabs, on this 
account, give its name as a synonyme for obsti ° 
It is a remarkable circumstance, that some of 
eropi, or ant-eaters, have a spur on their hind 
feet, perforated by a canal, which leads to a gland 





secreting a liquid, and placed in the inner part of 
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the thigh ; the wounds of this instrument, which is 
almost an anomaly in -itself, are said to be highly 
dangerous. Among birds, the talons and the 
form the chief offensive instruments. The cour- 
ageous little shrike, and a bird called the American 
tyrant, use the beak alone, and with success, against 
the atteoke of the largest birds. Many birds have 
hooked bills; the albatross, or man-of-war bird, 
eagles, and vultures, this powerful addition. 
Finally may be mentioned the claws or forceps of 
the Crustaceans—the crab and lobster. These are 
appendages of vast power, and are used with effect 
both as a defence and as a means for crushing the 
shells of the smaller creatures upon which they 
prey. It is even reported that some of the large 
species have been known to seize a goat, and drag 
it into the water, drowning and devouring it. 

Concealment is the next defensive stratagem, and 
must not be omitted in an account of this kind. 
Many are the insects, and multifarious are the 
devices they adopt, which resort to this mode of 
securing themselves. ‘Those which instantly drop 
on being touched with the finger, frequently, on 
reaching the ground, start up, and make at once 
for some crevice where they may hide. Several 
beetles cover themselves with sand or mud, so as to 
be quite undiscoverable by any but those acquainted 
with their habits. A little black beetle is men- 
tioned which, dwelling upon chalky soils, would 
become very conspicuous, were it not that it bedaubs 
its back with chalk, and thus becomes almost invisi- 
ble. The cimer adorns itself with fragments of 
wool, dust, feathers, silk, &c., and carries its cov- 
ering about with it; and it is a ludicrous sight to 
see this creature sometimes drop all its clothes, and 
come forth nude out of a little heap of odds and 
ends. ‘There is another, whose operations Kirby 
and Spence prettily compare to the feat of Hercules 
after destroying the Nemean monster. This crea- 
ture kills and devours a large number of the aphides, 
and then covers itself with several of the skins 
of its victims, and thus the little murderer perpetu- 
ates his deadly doings. Many bore into the earth, 
or take refuge in the stalks and flowers of different 
plants. Some make themselves coats of leaves, 
and roll themselves or their larve up in them. 
The caddis-worm, so well known, and eagerly 
sought after, by the young angler, covers itself 
with fragments of straw, rushes, and wood. Sev- 
eral spiders surround themselves with earth or gos- 
samer-mesh. 

But the most singular of the methods of conceal- 
ment—I was about to write the most artful—is 
ractised by molluseous animals. The cephalopoda 
} vom the power of concealing themselves from the 
eyes of their enemies by darkening the rere ena | 
water. They have a gland for the purpose o 
secreting a fluid of an intensely deep ink-black 
color ; and on their being attacked, this liquid is 
instantly cast forth, and the water becomes obscured 
for some distance around, so that they effect their 
escape in the darkness. It is said, though there 
prevails some doubt upon the subject, that China 
ink is made from it. Others color the water of a 
deep purple; and there is a pretty shell-fish, found 
in the Mediterranean, known as the jacantha, which 
dyes the water of a splendid violet. There is a 
small gasteropod remarkable for gluing to its shell 
little pebbles, fragments of shells, and sand, under- 
neath which, like another Atlas, it lies concealed. 
The solens, a testaceous tribe, instantly plunge 
themselves in the mud on the approach of danger ; 
while the petricole, lithodomi, pholades, &c., per- 
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forate rocks, and obtain a shelter there which their 
own weak shelis cannot afford them. The Teredo 
navalis bores into wood; it is a little creature 
which, Cuvier tells us, has more than once threat- 
ened Holland with ruin by the destruction of its 
dikes. The eel, loach, cockle, crayfish, &c., defend 
themselves by burrowing in the sand. Many fish 
muddle the water by stirring it up, and thas hide 
themselves from their enemies. burrowing 
birds are the puffin, and the sand-martin among 
our more familiar ones. The anxious concealment 
of the nest, the complicated approaches to it, and 
its artful construction, es ially in warmer coun- 
tries, must be sought for by the student of natural 
history if he wishes for a further illustration of the 
subject. There are many animals which conceal 
themselves and their young by burrowing in, or 
under the ground ; let me only enumerate the rab- 
bit, badger, and fox. The mole effects his tunnel- 
ling by his long trenchant nails, and by means of a 
little bony process on his long snout. The éatouay 
has an enormous nail for the same purpose, and 
can earth itself in an incredibly short space of time. 
There is a curious little crab named the hermit, 
which, on finding an empty shell, ensconces itself 
there, and makes it a home. 

And now for the miscellaneous defences. The 
simplest of these is velocity of locomotion. It is a 

of escape from danger granted to the weaker 
members of the animal creation. Insects and birds 
are thus enabled to fly from a power they were 
never intended to resist. The swiftness of fishes, 
such as the trout, mackerel, salmon, and particu- 
larly the anomalous provision in the flying-fish, is a 
further illustration. We are apt to look upon 
Crustacea as a very slow-going race of creatures 
generally ; but the reader will be surprised to learn 
that there is a species of land-crab, named the 
oc ; or swift-footed, which can, and does, 
when alarmed, run so fast, that it cannot be over- 
taken by a horse; and some of the grepsi, when 
attacked, hurry down to the water, making a tre- 
mendous noise by their claws striking against one 
another. If I allude to the swiftness of the horse, 
deer, and ae it is only to suggest to the 
reader a fuller development of the same feature 
among animals, — 

Military stratagems are not uncommon as precau- 
tions inst dangers. A system of sentinels is 
often adopted by insects. Wasps and bees place 
sentinels at night, to pace backwards and forwards 
before the entrance to the hive; and these little 
watchers carry their antenna or feelers far extended, 
as the human sentinel does his musket. If an in- 
truder is detected by the feelers in the attempt to 
enter, the sentinels instantly fall upon him, making 
a fearful riot, and so drawing forth some of the slum- 
bering garrison to their assistance ; by whose aid the 
enemy is generally triumphantly despatched, when 
the reinforcement returns to its rest, and the senti- 
nels resume their post. Every one has heard of, 
most persons have seen, the sentinel rooks and 
crows ; and the examples of deer, buffaloes, wild 
horses, asses, and chamois, have become equally 
familiar. Wild hogs and goats, and other gregarious 
animals, will frequently, when attacked by wolves, 
form a circle, placing the defenceless members of the 
tiock in the centre, while the circumference bristles 
with tusks, and horns; and the enemy will rarely 
venture to attack a resolute band like this. Bees 
sometimes guard the entrance to their hives from 
the attacks of the death’s-head-moth, by putting up 





a thick wall of wax, as a castle gate; or, if the 
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NATURE AT WAR. 


apprehended danger is great, sometimes even two, 
the one within the other. There are some insects, 
also, which form Jabyrinths, and ramparts, and bas- 
tions, as defences to their cells, and all of the most 
elaborate and complicated nature. 

Electricity is the wonderful weapon wielded by a 
few creatures. It may possibly be new to some of 
my readers to learn that there are electrical insects. 
Messrs. Kirby and Spence give us, however, an 
account of an insect called the wheel Jug, a denizen 
of the West Indies, which is able to communicate 
an electric shock by means of its legs. Mr. Yarrel, 
in the ‘* Transactions of the Entomological Soci- 
oye mentions a beetle of the Elateride tribe, 
which seems to possess a very similar power; and 
a large hairy caterpillar of South America can like- 
wise administer pretty smart shocks. ‘The electric 
centipede, Geophilus electricus, has the same fac- 
ulty. The gymnotus or electric eel, the torpedo, 
the silurus, and a few others, are more generally 
known to enjoy this distinction. When in the 
plenary exercise of this astonishing power, one 
would conceive these creatures to be next to invin- 
cible. The gymnotus is able, by some mysterious 
agency, to direct the current of electricity whither- 
soever it wills, so as even to destroy fishes at some 
distance from itself. Humboldt has given a very 
spirited account of the only method by which the 
gymnotus can be taken. The torpedo employs 
its ag chiefly to bewilder its prey. 

here can be little doubt that if phosphorescence 
is in some cases only effectual to betray its pos- 
sessor, in others it is a safeguard. The fire-fly, 
Jantern-fly, and humble glow-worm may be, and 
doubtless often are, only glittering baits to some 


of their dreaded enemies : but it is equally certain 
that there are others of their foes who fear to attack 
them, and may be seen running round them half- 


desirous and half-afraid to do so. An interesting 
anecdote is related of a combat between a stag-bee- 
tle and a glow-worm which demonstrates this. 
The beetle was seen to be running round and 
round, tumbling over, and rolling his head in the 
earth; he had covered himself with some of the 
phosphorescent matter, and while the glow-worm 
slowly crept away, its enemy, confused by its own 
unnatural glare, continued, as it were, chained to 
the same spot of ground, and endeavoring in vain 
to rub the luminous matter off. Some creatures 
defend themselves by intimidation, and will show 
fight against an enemy however gigantic, either 
thrusting out their stings, or gnashing their forceps, 
or expanding their jaws in such a menacing man- 
her, as to make even the stout heart of an entomol- 
ogist fail. Others rely principally upon some natu- 
ral, dismal, melancholic, loathsome, or hideous 
aspect; and to mention the frightful appearance of 
some of the Saurians, will be enough to convince 
the reader that it must be a bold enemy who will 
venture to make an onslaught upon them. 

The emission of unpleasant odors is the well- 
known resort of others. There are ‘many beetles 
which exhale a most offensive, rancid odor; the 
popular beetle, in particular, has an apparatus of 
eighteen scent-bags, which, when it is attacked, 
pour out a milk-like liquid, the smell of which is 
indescribably suffecating and annoying. All the 
famous tribe of the polecats, especially the skunk, 
are preéminently distinguished for the insupportable 
stench they can exhale. Nor must I forget the 
very curious performances of the little bombardier, 
or brachinus. When pursued by its enemy, the 
calosoma, it suddenly discharges an explosion of 
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bluish smoke at him, and this seems to surprise the 
latter so much, that it is some time before he re- 
covers himself. ‘The pursuit renewed, the bombar- 
dier fires again, and again, and can discharge its 
artillery twenty times in succession, making its 
escape under cover of the smoke. Last of all, I 
may enumerate the ejection of different fluids as a 
defence. Many insects, beetles, and ants emit a 
liquid at their enemies, which is of a powerfully 
acid or even caustic nature. Some larve, when 
touched, bedew themselves all over with a disa- 
greeable liquid. ‘The puss-moth has the remarka- 
ble provision of a double syringe, with which it 
squirts a fluid of a very irritating character at its 
pursuers. 

A few words upon vegetable defences. It is an 
interesting theme for inquiry whether the wonder- 
ful mimicries of different natural objects serve the 
vegetable, as in the animal polity, for a defence 
against the indiscriminate depredation of enemies. 

or full illustrations, the reader is referred to a 
paper in a former number of this work.* Whether 
the remarkable simulations of different insects 
which occupy the centre of so many of the Orchidee, 
may have the effect or not of scaring away real 
insects, the writer cannot undertake to determine. 
It does not seem improbable. I shall surely be 
anticipated on the subject of vegetable armor; so 
that it is not necessary to do more than to call to 
mind the spines, prickles, stings, thorns, hard 
envelopes, and husks, which appear to have been 
given for the protection of different fruits and 
pleasant flowers. And sometimes there are de- 
fences for weaker plants too; for thus a gratefu. 
herb, which would otherwise have been cropped 
down by the mouth of an animal, is often preserved 
by growing beneath the arms of some prickly 
a whose sharp weapons repulse the enemy. 

he odor of vegetables, and flowers in particular, 
consisting as it generally does of volatile essential 
oils, which are fatal to insects, may be regarded 
likewise as a kind of defence. Nor should be for- 
gotten, lastly, those wonderful instances of appa- 
rently spontaneous motion, in which the offending 
insect is either violently hurled off, or crushed to 
death for his temerity. 

I may now conclude ; and in doing so, let it be 
remembered that a mere summary is all this paper 
pretends to offer—even in that being necessarily 
imperfect, so great is the richness of the Creator's 
designs, and such the infinite multitude of self- 
defensory provisions with which he has endowed 
the works of his hands. If no mention has been 
made of the defensory provisions of man, it is 
because they are chiefly mental ; and it is an exalt- 
ing thought that by their exercise—the employment 
of his reason, wisdom, experience and art—he is 
constituted lord of creation, and immeasurably 
superior, both in defensive and offensive resources, 
to the entire mass of ‘* the brutes that perish.’’ 

Hoty Tuovents.—We should intermix holy 
thoughts with all that we do; this were to walk with 
God indeed : to goall the day long as in our Father’s 
hand ; whereas, without this, our praying morning 
and evening looks but as a formal visit, not delight- 
ing in that constant converse which yet is our happi- 
ness and honor, and makes all estates meet. This 
would refresh us in the hardest labor; as they that 
carry spices from Arabia are refreshed with the smell 
of them in their journey; and some observe that it 
keeps their strength and feet from failing. 


* Vegetable Mimicry. 





JEWS IN INDIA—NEW BISHOPS—-EXPENSE OF PUBLICATION. 


Tue Jews mm Inpia.—In Bombay and the neigh- 
boring places there are some five or six thousand 
Israelites. Some of these have more recently come 
from Arabia, and are called white Jews. Some have 
come from Cochin, and are called dlack Jews. But 
by far the greater portion, who have been long set- 
tled in the country, and to whom Mahratta is the 
vernacular language, are called Israelites, or Beni 
Israel. When their ancestors arrived here is not cer- 
tainly known. They say it was about 1600 years 
ago—that the ship in which they came was ship- 
wrecked, and that seven men and seven women who 
escaped settled at Nagao, some thirty miles to the 
southeast of Bombay. They were at one time gen- 
erally engaged in the manufacture of oil; but at 
present many of them are masons, carpenters, culti- 
vators, &c. When the missionaries first came to 
this country, some thirty years since, the Israelites 
were generally unable to read, and were almost 
wholly ignorant of their own Scriptures. They had 
generally ceased to observe the Sabbath as a day of 
rest, and were in many respects conformed to the 
customs of their Hindoo and Mohammedan neigh- 
bors. It is stated in a printed journal of one of the 
earlier missionaries, that the magistrate described 
them at that time as being the most drunken and 
troublesome people on the island. The missionaries 
in Bombay have, from the first, taken a deep interest 
in the Israelites or Jews. They early established 
schools among them, in which both sexes were taught 
to read. They furnished them with the Scriptures, 
translated into their vernacular language, and in- 
structed several of them in Hebrew, that they might 
be able to refer to the original. The Jews have in 


consequence forsaken many of those things which 
they, on becoming acquainted with the Scriptures, 
found to be forbidden; and they have greatly ad- 


vanced in intelligence, wealth, morality, and general 
respectability. Some of them may feel little grati- 
tude for the labor and expense bestowed upon them ; 
but we believe they are generally free to acknowled 
that the missionaries have been their hearty well- 
wishers and their best friends. The Jews worship 
only one God, the Creator and Preserver of all things ; 
and they regard all idolatry as sinful. They believe 
the Old Testament or first part of the Christian Scrip- 
tures, and that alone, to be the Word of a —_ 
have two regular synagogues or places of public 
worship in Bombay, and one at Revadunda. Here 
they meet on Saturday, which is their Sabbath or day 
of rest, and read the She ures both in Hebrew and 
Mahratta. At Alibag, Panwell, and other places, 
where there is no synagogue, their meetings are held 
in any private dwellings. The white Jews have two 
such places for public worship in the fort.—Dnyano- 
daya. 


Arrointment or Four New Bisnors.—The bish- 
ops at their recent meeting, to which we alluded in 
our last, accepted Lord John Russell’s proposal to 
have four new bishops created, without seats in par- 
liament ; but to succeed to seats as vacancies occar, 
and the four junior bishops to be always without 
seats. The bishops accepted this in preference to a 
new bishop of Manchester with a seat. Thus the 


number of spiritual peers will not be increased.— 
Church and State Gazette. 


On New-Year’s Eve, Manchester was in a state 
of darkness, there being no gas to bmg hy street- 
lamps: the day had been so foggy an , that the 
lighting of shops and manufactories had consumed 
all the gas that the works could make. 

Exrense or Pvusuication.—The community at 
large have a very imperfect notion of the sums of 
money which are expended in the publication of 
books. Sir R. Worsley spent twenty-seven thousand 
pounds in the publication of his grand work, entitled 
“Museum Worsleyanum, or an Account of his Col- 
lection of Antiquities,”’ in two volumes, imperial folio, 

ivately printed during the years 1794 and 1803. 

here was an expenditure, and consequent risk, of 
twenty thousand nds on Dr. Dibden’s four works, 
“The Spencer Library,” “des Althorpiane,” 
“ Bibliographical Decameron,” and “ Bibliographical 
Tour.” Dr. Edmund Castell expended his whole 
fortune, twelve thousand pounds, on his “Lexicon 
Heptaglotton,” 1669; and he also lost his sight in 
preparing the work, to which he is said to have de- 
voted eighteen hours daily for seventeen years. Dr. 
Barnes spent his whole fortune on his admirable and 
learned edition of “Homer’s Works,” published in 
two quarto volumes in 1711. The French Polyglot 
Bible of 1645, in ten folio volumes, was the under- 
taking of Guy Michel le Jay, an advocate of Paris, 
who, having spent his fortune on its completion, 
declined Cardinal Richelieu’s offer to pay part of the 
expenditure, on condition of the work being allowed 
to come forth in his name, preferring to submit to 
poverty rather than to share with any one the glory 
of so great an enterprise. Mr. Jungmann, a zealous 
Bohemian patriot, has lately sold a vineyard to defray 
the expense of publishing a dictionary of his native 
language. In England, the expense of publishing 
would be considerably lessened by the removal of the 
nearly thirty per cent. tax on paper, and the hundred 
per cent. tax on advertisements. 





On say not, dream not, heavenly notes 
To childish ears are vain ; 

That the young mind at random floats 
And cannot reach the strain. 


Dim or unheard, the words may fall, 
And yet the heaven-taught mind 

May learn the sacred air, and all 
The harmony unwind. 


And if some tones be false, or low, 
What are all prayers beneath, 

But cries of babes, that cannot know 
Half the deep thoughts they breathe ? 


In His own words we Christ adore, 
But angels, as we speak, 
Higher above our meaning soar, 
han we o’er children weak : 


And yet His words mean more than they, 
And yet He owns their praise : 

Why should we think, He turns away 
From infants’ simple lays?—Chris. Year. 





The Livine Ace is published every Saturday, by 
Lirrett. & Payson, at No. 165 Tremont St., Boston. 
Price 12} cents a number, or six dollars a year in advance. 
Remittances for any period will be thankfully received 
and promptly attended to. To insure regularity in mail- 
ing the work, remittances and orders should be addressed 
to the office of publication as above. 

Twenty dollars will pay for 4 copies for a year. 

Comp.ere sets to the end of 1846, making eleven 
large volumes, are for sale, neatly bound in cloth, for 





twenty dollars, or two dollars each for separate volumes. 
Any numbers may be had at 12} cents. 

Acencies.—The publishers are desirous of making 
arrangements in all parts of North America, for increas- 
ing the circulation of this work—and for doing this a 
liberal commission will be allowed to gentlemen who will 
interest themselves in the business. But it must be un- 
derstood that in al] cases payment in advance is expected. 
The price of the work is so low that we cannot afford to 
incur either risk or expense in the collection of debts. 


END OF VOL. XII. 
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